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Pet  ersbur g, Illinois , 
March  50,  1937. 


Mr,  M.A.  Cook, 

Librarian, 

Forty  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Dear  Mr*  Cook: 

On  June  17th  next,  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the 
Lincoln  League  of  Petersburg,  plan  to  dedicate  the  re-built  and 
refurnished  Rutledge  Tavern  at  New  Salem, 

An  important  feature  of  the  day,  as  now  being 
planned,  is  a  Rutledge  Family  Reunion. 
» 

We  are  contacting  Rut ledges  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  hope  for  fine  results  on  that  date. 

Would  some  such  expanded  item  as  this  be 
in  place  for  an  issue  of  your  Weekly  Lincoln  Lore? 

If  so,  will  you  please  write  me,  and  I  will 
gladly  submit  such  material  as  meets  your  desires  and 
requirements? 


I  hope  the  Armstrong  photograph  was  satisfactory, 

and, 

May  I  hear  from  you, — 

Cordially  yours, 

Mrs. Henry  S.Pond, 
Petersburg, Illinois. 


April  2,    1937 


Mrs.  Henry  3.  Pond 
Pefcirsbuig,    Illinois 

My  doar  Mrs.  Pond: 

Thank  you  very  :^uch  for  your  willingness  to  co   tribute 
an  article  to   Lincoln  Lore,  but  we  have  established  a  ->r  icod^nt 
to  w.:cii  we  adher?  rath   r  closely,   that  all   Mncoln  Lor-';    item* 
be  written  by  our  own  editorial  force. 

Our  calendar  is  so  full  that  I  an:  not  sure  whether  we 
will  be  able  to  use  an  issue  for  the  dedioaton  of  the  Rutledge 
tavern  or  not.     A  few  jtsJPt  ago  we  published  a  Lincoln  Lore  which 
gava  a  little  hist  ry  of  fifes  ^itiedge  family,   so   1  do  not  know 
If  ifcwill  be  expedient  to  use  another  article,  but  as  the   II 
approaches  for  your  dedication  I  will  be  more  able  to  determine 
the  timeliness  of  such  an  article.       Thank  you  very  much  for  of- 
fering to  prepare  soma  copy  for  us     howjf*ya   ttd    If  you  do  have 
any  material  which  you  feel  would  make  ;vOod  source  information, 
of  course  «s  would  like  to  have  it  for  our  files. 

Very  truly  yo  jrs, 


LAW: ;®  Director 


Petersburg, Illinois, 
April  19,  1937. 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 


These  facts  are  approximate,  not  final 
nor  exhaustive  by  any  means,  but  the  best  I  can  produce 
at   present,   from  many  sources. 

^  I  regret   to   state  no  contemporary  documents 

or   source  mterials   on  this  matter  of  A.Lincoln's  boarding 
and   lodging  have   come    to  my  hands. 

In  my  humble   judgment   that   erras  boarding 
and  lodging  should  be   construed  loosely;    that   such  boardings 
and      lodgings  were  intermittent   and   interrupted. 

Knowing  your  scholarship  in  this 
field,    I   shall  greatly   appreciate  your  guidance   and 
evaluation  of   these  materials . 

If   I  nay  help  further,    please 
call  on  me. 

Cordially  yours, 

Mrs .Henry  B.Pond, 
Petersburg, 111. 


New  Salem  stopping  places  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 


1.  1831  (latter)  to  1832  (fore) 

A.  Lincoln  engaged  in  Offut  store  &  running  mill, 

Believed  to  have  slept  in  store, 

Believed  to  have  boarded  first  home  of  Rowen  Hgrndon, 

then,  at  home  of  John  Cameron, 
(Note:  Cameron  departed  from  New  Salem  1833.) 

2.  1832    (latter)    to   1833    (fore) 

A.    Lincoln  engaged  in  Berry-Lincoln  store, 

Believed   to   have   slept   in  his   store, 

(Note:   we  have    so  equipped  the   lean-to   room  with   a  bed) 

Boarded  at   Rutledge*.     Tavern  after  return  from  Blackhawk 

War,    txma.  to  fore   purt   of   1833,    when  James   Rutledge      and 

family  removed  to  Sandridge. 

3.  1833  (latter),  1834,  1835, 

Tavern  operated  by  Henry  Onstot. 

Chas. J. P. Clarke  came  from  New  Hampshire  winter  of  1833-34; 
said  the  men  lodged  in  large  room  in  the  loft,  and  A. Lincoln 
told  stories. 

4.  1835  Onstot  sells  to  Nelson  Alley, 

It  is  alleged  Lincoln  stopped  with  Alley  off  and  on 
till  his  departure  for  Springfield  in  1837. 

5.  1837   Nelson  Alley  sells  to  Jacob  Bale,  place  ceases  to  be 

a  tavern, --at  least  no  record  exists  of  Bale  being  granted 
a  tavern  license. 


It  appears  there  was  quite  a  continous  period  of  Lincoln's 
actually  being  housed  and  fed  at  New  Salem  from  his  arrival  in  1831 
to  about  April  1832,  when  he  left  for  Blackhawk  War,  returning   latter 

part  of  July,  same  year. 

1833  possibly  saw  Lincoln  a  fairly  steady  resident, based 
on  his  activities  that  year:  Fore  part  in  Berry-Lincoln  store; 
Became  postmaster  on  May  7;  Began  studies  in  surveying,  etc. 

Tavern  passed  from  Rutledge  to  Onstot. 

It  is  obvious  he  was  in  and  out  of  the  village  on  surveying 
trips,  leglislative  duties,  etc.,  from  1834,  on,  to  1837. 


On  Dedication  of  Rutledge  Tavern  June  17,  1937. 


The  celebrated  Rutledge  Tavern  at  the  village  of  New  Sal  em,  the 
early  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  near  Petersburg, Illinois,  has  been 
restored  upon  its  original  site  and  will  be  dedicated  to  the  public 
next  June  17th.   Governor  Henry  Horner  and  other  celebrities  will 
participate  in  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  in  an  eventfu}  program 
now  under  p?  eparation  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings  of  Illinois  and  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League  of  Petersburg. 

At  the  same  time  the  descendants  and  relatives  of  James  Rutledge, 
the  tavern  keeper,  and  his  daughter  Ann,  will  gather  at  New  Salem  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  for  a  family  reunion.   The  family 
gathering  is  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. Henry  E. Pond,  of  Petersburg, 
and  it  is  planned  to  contact  Rutledge  kinsmen  from  coast  to  coast 
that  they  may  assemble  in  their  first  reunion  at  the  historic  village. 
There  are  a  number  of  such  relatives  living  in  the  New  Salem 
neighborhood  todsy. 

The  Rutledge  Tavern,  also  the  Trent  Brothers  cabin  and  the  cabin 
of  Isaac  Gulihur,  now  completely  re-built,  will  be  furnished  with 
articles  and  household  goods  of  the  period  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Mrs.  George  D.  Viarnsing,  of  Petersburg,  chairman  of  the  Old 
S^lem  Lincoln  League  Committee  on  Cabin  Furnishings,  will 
care  for  all  donations  of  pioneer  furnishings,  which  will  be 
added  to  the  official  catalog,  the  visitor1  s  guide  to  the  cabins. 

At  sunset  of  the  same  day,  a  pageant  will  be  presented 
at  Kelso  Hollow,  a  natural  out  door  ampitheatre  at  the  west 
end  of  the  restored  village,  having  a  seating  capacity  of  ten 
thousand  people. 

The  pageant  is  written  by  Mrs. Margaret  Miller  Cheaney, 
alfcthor  and  dramatist  of  Petersburg,  who  has  attained  favorable 
renown  in  pageantry. 

Special  guests  at  the  celebration  will  be  the  Art 
Extension  League  of  Illinois.   This  organization  has  selected 
the  village  of  New  Salem  as  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the 
middle  west. 


SS\ 


Iprtl  21,   1937 


Mrs.  Henry  X.  Pond 
Petersburg,  Illlnolt 

My  dear  Mrs.  Pond: 

It  was  very  kind  indeed  of  you  to  furnish  ts  with 
data  about  Lincoln* 8  residence  at  Hew  Salem  and  it  It  possible 
we  will  be  able  to  use  some  of  this  In  a  future  Lincoln  fcore 
bulletin. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  X  will  be  in  the  2ast  at 
that  time,   otherwise  I  would  be  veiy  ouch  pleased  to  attend  the 
dedication* 

Tory  truly  yours, 


LA**!  j£B  Dieeotor 


Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation    ------    Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Editor 
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1831 

April — Abraham  Lincoln  first  viewed 
New  Salem  from  a  flatboat  stranded 
at  a  mill  dam  on  Sangamon  River. 

July — Became  resident  of  New  Salem 
after  return  from  New  Orleans. 

August  1 — Cast  first  vote  and  served 
as  clerk  of  the  election. 

September  1 — Went  to  work  as  a 
clerk  in  Denton  Offut's  store. 

Winter     1831-32— Attended    debating 
society  meetings. 
1832 

March  8 — Signed  Rutlege  receipt  for 
Denton  Offut. 

March  9 — Announced  as  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature. 

April — Received  forty  dollars  for  help- 
ing to  pilot  the  steamer  Talisman  to 
Beardstown. 

April  21 — Signed  Sampson  receipt  for 
Denton  Offutt. 

Enrolled  at  Richland  for  service  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war  and  was  chosen 
captain  of  his  company. 

April  28 — Mustered  into  state  service 
and  signed  receipt  for  military  sup- 
plies. 

May  9 — Sworn  into  Federal  service. 

May  26 — Re-enlisted  in  Captain 
White's  companv  and  served  one  day. 

May  27 — Lincoln's  company  disbanded 
at  Dixon's  Ferry. 

Re-enlisted  in  Captain  Elijah  lies' 
mounted  company. 

June  16 — Enlistments  expired  and  he 
re-enlisted  in  Earley's  company. 

July  16 — Mustered  out  of  service  at 
Black  River,  Wisconsin. 

July  19 — Sangamon  Journal  noted  that 
some  weeks  previous  they  had  given 
a  list  of  candidates  but  by  accident 
had  left  out  the  name  of  Captain 
Lincoln. 

August  6 — Among  thirteen  candidates 
running  for  the  legislature,  four  to 
be  elected,  Lincoln  ran  eighth.  He 
poled  all  but  three  of  the  two  hund- 
red votes  in  his  own  precinct. 

September — Purchased  Rowan  Hern- 
don's  partnership  in  Herndon-Berry 
store  and  Herndon  was  given  a  note 
for  same.  Clerk  of  election. 

September  21 — Certificate  made  out  for 
Lewis  Farmer. 

October  30 — Lincoln  joined  with  Nel- 
son Alley  in  signing  a  note  for 
$104.87%  in  favor  of  Vincent  Bogue. 

November  5.  Clerk  of  national  election. 
1833 

January — Lincoln  and  Berry  bought 
Radford's  stock  of  goods  from  Will- 
iam G.  Green. 

January  5 — Lincoln  received  about  one 
hundred  and  twentv-five  dollars  for 
services  in  the  Black  Hawk  war. 

January  15 — Drafted  a  mortgage  given 
by  Green  to  Radford  and  signed  as 
a  witness  to  a  deed. 

January  31 — Drew  bond  for  convey- 
ance of  land  from  Rutledge  to  Trent 
brothers. 

March  6 — Berry  personally  took  out 
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tavern  license  to  operate  under  the 

firm  name   of  Berry  and  Lincoln. 

This  step  by  Berry  is  said  to  have 

brought  the  partnership  to  a  close. 
April — Lincoln  signed  note  payable  to 

Eli  C.  Blankenship  of  Springfield. 

Lincoln  sold  out  his  partnership  in 

store  to  Berry. 
April    29 — Berry    executed   mortgage 

for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on 

Lincoln  and  Berry  store. 
May  7 — Appointed  postmaster  at  New 

Salem. 
July  10 — Affidavit  made  before  justice 

of  the  peace  Counover. 
August  10 — Lincoln  and  Alley  sued  on 

the  Bogue  note. 

Wrote  letter  to  E.  L.  Blankenship. 
August    16 — Lincoln,    Rutledge,    and 

Green  sued  on  the  conveyance  bond. 
September     13 — Judgment     for     full 

amount  of  the  Bogue  note  against 

Lincoln  and  Alley. 
September   16— Settlement   made   be- 
tween Rutledge,  Lincoln,  and  Green 

with  Trent  brothers. 
October  19 — Green's  notes,  assumed  by 

Berry  and  Lincoln,  matured  and  a 

new  note  was  made. 
Fall — Secured  employment  as  deputy- 
surveyor  of  Sangamon  County. 

1834 

January  14 — Submitted  report  of  sur- 
vey for  Russell  Godbey. 

March  1 — Appointed  secretary  of  a 
political  meeting  at  New  Salem  and 
signs  the  minutes. 

March  17 — Lincoln  and  Allen  paid  a 
judgment  on  Bogue  note. 

April  19 — Name  appeared  in  Sanga- 
mon Journal  among  list  of  candi- 
dates for  legislature. 

April  26 — Watkins  got  judgment 
against  Lincoln. 

May  5 — Clerk  of  special  election. 

June — Surveyed  road  from  Musick's 
Ferry  to  county  line. 

August — Began  study  of  law. 

August  4 — Elected  to  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  from  Sangamon  County. 

August  20 — Lincoln  served  with  pro- 
cess in  Radford  suit. 

October  11 — Berry  and  Lincoln  made 
party  to  judgment  and  being  unable 
to  pay,  the  sheriff  levied  upon  their 
personal  possessions  including  Lin- 
coln's horse,  saddle,  bridle,  and  sur- 
veying instruments. 

October  27 — Clerk  of  special  election. 

November  4 — On  committee  to  view 
road  between  Sangamon  town  and 
the  town  of  Athens. 

November  22 — Elected  at  Springfield 
with  ten  others  as  delegates  to  a 
State  Educational  Convention. 

December  1 — Arrived  at  Vandalia  for 
opening  of  session  of  legislature. 

December — Lincoln  first  met  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  at  Vandalia. 
Became  local  agent  at  New  Salem 
for  the  Sangamon  Journal. 

1835 

January  10 — Berry  died,  leaving  Lin- 


coln solely  responsible  for  debts  of 
partnership. 

February  13 — Returned  to  New  Salem 
from  legislature. 

August — Lincoln  continued  as  deputy- 
surveyor  under  the  direction  of  sur- 
veyor Thomas  M.  Neale. 

August  3 — Voted  at  special  election. 

August  25 — Ann  Rutledge  died. 

September  22 — Franked  a  letter  for 
Mathew  S.  Marsh  at  New  Salem. 

September  24 — Surveyed  timber  land 
near  New  Salem. 

November  3 — Letter  to  Blair  and  Rives 
signed  A.  Lincoln  P.  M. 
Letter  written  to  Len  Davis. 

November  10 — Recommended  an  appli- 
cant for  an  office  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor. 

1836 

January  16 — Surveyed  the  town  of 
Albany  on  Salt  Creek. 

February  13 — Letter  written  from 
Springfield  to  R.  P.  Morgan. 

February  17 — Surveyed  the  town  of 
Petersburg. 

March  16 — Entered  forty-seven  acres 
of  land  on  north  bank  of  Sangamon. 

March  24 — Purchased  two  lots  in 
Springfield  for  fifty  dollars. 

May  21 — Surveyed  the  town  of  Huron 
at  Miller's  Ferry. 

May  30 — New  Salem  post  office  moved 
to  Petersburg  and  Lincoln's  term 
as  postmaster  culminated. 

June  13 — Announced  his  candidacy  for 
re-election  to  the  legislature. 

June  21 — Wrote  political  letter  to 
Colonel  Robert  Allen. 

August  1 — Re-elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, polling  the  largest  number  of 
votes  of  any  of  the  seventeen  candi- 
dates. 

August  22 — Wrote  out  the  will  of 
Joshua  Short. 

September  9 — Applied  for  license  to 
practice  law. 

October  6 — Note  written  from  Spring- 
field to  Ira  Fen. 

November  1 — Surveyed  the  town  of 
Bath. 

November  6 — Lincoln  voted  for  White. 

December  5 — Went  to  Vandalia  to  at- 
tend legislature. 

December  13 — Wrote  from  Vandalia 
to  Mary  Owen. 

December  24 — Letter  written  from 
Vandalia  to  John  McNamara. 

1837 

January — Bank  speech  in  legislature. 

January  27 — Address  before  young 
men's  Lyceum  at  Springfield. 

February  28 — Largely  through  Lin- 
coln's leadership  Springfield  was 
made  the  State  Capitol. 

March  1 — Admitted  to  bar  of  Illinois. 

March  3 — Protest  against  pro-slavery 
bill  in  Illinois  legislature. 

March  15 — Returned  to  New  Salem 
from  legislature. 

April  15 — Lincoln  left  New  Salem  to 
make  his  home  in  Springfield. 


^% 


From  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Downfall  of  American  Slavery,  Noah  Brooks. 
ABE  THROWS  JACK  ARMSTRONG 
Lincoln,  standing  undismayed  with  his  back  to  the  wall,   looked  so  formidable  in  his  defiance  that 
an  honest  admiration  took  the  place  of  momentary  fury,  and  his   initiation  was  over. 


From  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Downfall  of  American  flavtry,  Noah  Brooks. 
CLERKING  IN  OFFUTT'S  STORE. 


MENTOR  GRAHAM 

The  New  Salem  schoolmaster,  who  helped  Lincoln  in 

his  study  of  grammar  and  sur%'eying. 


JOHN    POTTER. 

From  a  recent  photograph.  John  Potter,  born  November  10,  1808, 
was  a  few  months  older  than  Lincoln.  He  is  now  living  at  Petersburg, 
Illinois.  He  settled  in  the  country  one  and  one-half  miles  from  New 
Salem  in  1820.  Mr.  Potter  remembers  Lincoln's  first  appearance  in  New 
Salem  in  July,  1831.  He  corroborates  the  stories  told  of  his  store,  and 
of  his  popularity  in  the  community,  and  of  the  general  impression  that 
he  was  an  unusually  promising  young  man. 


NANCY  GREEN. 

Nancy  Green  was  the  wife  of  "  Squire  "  Bowling  Green. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Potter.  She  was  born  in 
North  Carolina  in  1797,  and  married  Bowling  Green  in  1818. 
She  removed  with  him  to  New  Salem  in  1820,  and  lived  in 
that  vicinity  until  her  death  in  1864.  Lincoln  was  a  constant 
visitor  in  Nancy  Green's  home. 


(Wee  «Moon)(ee^/yoh«e -each) 

Monthly  Bulletin  cf  South  Dakota  Historical  Society 

Vol.1        December  H9H7  Nt  IX 


WORLD  WAR    H    HISTORY 

The  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  is  the  World  War 
II  Historian  and  Secretary  of  the  World  War  II  History  Com- 
mission.    The  law  under  which  the  Commission  operates  called 
for  a  census  of  all  South  Dakotan's  in  the  combat  services  or 
in  War  Work,     The  census,  unfortunately,  did  not  turn  up  cards 
for  over  65$  of  those  persons  and   the  work  of  the  Commission 
whether  or  no  has  taken  on  a  triple  aspect:    (1)  A  History  of 
the  activities  of  South  Dalota^' s  at  home  as  for  example   the 
Agricultural,  Educational,  Manuiacturing,   Financial,  Red 
Cross,   USO  Activities  together  with  Selective  Service,  Home 
Guard  and  the  various  Federal  Installations;    (2)   The  activi- 
ties of  such  organizations  in  the  field   of  Combat  as  clearly 
had  a  South  Dakota  connection  and  background,   including  the 
Battleship  "South  Dakota".     Splendid  progress  can  be  reported 
on  phases  1  and  2  of  the  History.     Much  has  been  completed; 
with  the  aid  of  interested  citizens  much  is  being  compiled  in 
the  various  counties  and  it  is  expected  that  Volume  I,   con- 
taining these   phases,  may  be   published  by  the  end  of  1948. 
Then  there  is  the   other  phase:    (3)   The  recognition  of  every 
man  and  woman  from  South  Dakota  who  was  a  participant.     That 
is  a  much  slower  process.     The  armed  forces  absorbed  South 
Dakotan's  into  the  Big  Machine  but  did  not  keep  their  records 
segregated  so  that  the  individual  was  in  a  degree  lost.     The 
Commission,   however,  expect  to  have  a  Volume  II.     It  does  not 
predict  the  date  but  it  will  contain  a  thumbnail  sketch  of 
every  South  Dakotan.     This  thumbnail  sketch  will  be  brief  but 
it  will  also  be  complete.     An  example: 

(Continued   on  Back  Page) 


MENTOR  GRAHAM 

The  above  name  probably  means  little  to  you.     It  is  a 
far  cry  from  Sangamon  County,   Illinois,  where  Lincoln  and 
Anne  Rutledge   studied  in  the  home   of  Mentor  Graham,   to  Blunt, 
Dakota  Territory.     Mentor  Graham  in  his  declining  years  came 
to  Blunt,   then 
quite  a  city, 
with  a  Daily  pa- 
per,  to  live  with 
his  son  Harry  Lin- 
coln Graham.     It 
was  there  he  died 
in  1885. 

Let  the 
Blunt  Advocate   of 
October  7  tell  the! 
story: 

"An  Aged 
Person  Gone"  House  "inllunt  where  Graham  died".' 

Mentor  Graham  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  H.  L.  Graham 
in  this  place  on  Sunday  evening  last.     Mr.  Graham  was  born 
in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky  in  1802  and  in  1822  removed  to 
Illinois.     At  17  years  of  age  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  con- 
tinued in  that  profession  for  55  years.     Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Gov.  Yates  were  among  his  pupils.     To  the  former  he  taught 
the  science  of  surveying.     Those  who,  like  the  writer,  first 
knew  Mr.  Graham  when  the  weight  of  years  had  destroyed  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  can  illy  appreciate  the  sterling  worth  of 
his  character  and  but  faintly  conceive  the  influence  he  ex- 
erted in  moulding  the  minds  of  men  who  bore  so  large  a  part 
in  guiding  and  preserving  our  nation  through  the  stormy  per- 
iod of  the  Great  Rebellion." 

He  was  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  on  the  Hill  west  of 
Blunt  with  a  simple  wooden  headboard.     In  1933  his  body  was 
removed  by  relatives  and  re-buried  at  Farmer  Point,  Illinois. 
In  the  Spring  of  1946,  the  old  Harry  Graham  Home,  dilapidated, 
run  down,  unpainted,  was  put  up  for  tax  sale.     Ray  Pool, 
County  Commissioner,  thought  that  it  should  be  saved  and  not 
just  torn  down  for  the  lumber.     He  called  the  Secretary  who 
was  then  poorly  advised  of  the  real  merit  of  Mentor  Graham 
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and  the  splendid  part  he  had  played  in  the  fundamental  educa- 
tion of  Lincoln.  However,  he  decided  to  take  a  chance  and 
put  in  a  bid  on  his  own  and  secured  the  County  Deed.  The  fol- 
lowing Life  Members  put  up  the 
money  in  equal  shares: 
Rex  Terry 

William  H.  Pr ingle 
Henry  U.  Reed 
E.  D.  Roberts 
T.  F.  Kiggs 
William  Williamson 
Charles  L.  Hyde 
Doane  Robinson. 


Getting  a  tenant  who  would  a- 
gree  to  do  the  work  of  refur- 
bishing if  the  Society  would 
pay  the  cost  of  material  has 
been  a  problem. 
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Location  of  the  House 


Finally  a  new  well  has  been 
put  down,  other  facilities  fur- 
nished,  the  chimney  repaired, 
and  a  caretaker,  Lester  Alter, 

and  his  wife  have  moved  in.     There  is  yet  much  to  do  by  way  of 
restoration.     When  the  floors,  walls,  exterior  have  been  re- 
habilitated, the  house  will  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  it  was  on  the  4th  of  October,  1885,  when  Mentor  Graham 
passed  away. 

To  those  who  followed  the  life  of  Mentor  Graham  it  appears 
rather  obvious  that  it  was  the  teachings  of  this  man,  at  his 
home  in  Sangamon  County,  that  brought  to  Lincoln  that  succinct- 
ness, that  clarity  of  verbiage,  that  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  write  the  "Gettysburg  Address"  enroute  to  the  Battlefield. 
Mentor  Graham  was  a  great  influence  on  the  life  of  Lincoln  and, 
so,  on  all  the  world.     Chance  brought  him  to  Blunt  to* spend  his 
last  days.     South  Dakota  has  an  opportunity  to  pay  just  homage 
and  lasting  honor  to  both  he  and  his  great  pupil  in  making  this 
house  a  Lincoln  Shrine  in  our  own  state .     Work  is  going  forward . 
It  is  hoped  to  have  a  dedication  sometime  in  the  Spring  of  1948, 
sixty-three  years  after  Graham  died.     If  anyone  desires  to  help 
in  this  restoration,  we  will  welcome  that  help.     If  anyone  has 
period. furniture  to  donate  to  furnish  the  house  properly,  we 
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would  like   to  know  of  that,   too. 

World  War  II  History   (Cont'd.) 

Aman,   Herman     17  019  804     Campbell     S/Sgt     Inf     A  US     25May41  - 
14Jan46     None     5Feb45  -  8Jan46     CE  None     None     821.       This  is  the 
actual  record  of  this  man  taken  from  his  WD  AGO  Form  53.     He  went 
from  Campbell  County,  became  a  Staff  Sergeant  of  the   Infantry,  Amy 
of  the  United  States,   enlisted  toy  25,   1941,   served  to  January  14, 
1946,  had  no  prior  service,  was  overseas  from  February  5,   1945  to 
January  8,   1946  in  Central  Europe,   received  no  decorations  or  wounds 
and  is  mentioned   on  page  821  of  Volume  I.     Repeated  63,000  plus 
times,   it  will  make  quite  a  voluminous  record  but  100  years  from 
now  it  should  be  well  worth  its'  weight  in  gold. 

WOUNDED  KNEE     Mrs.  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman  has  written  for  the   Neb- 

MAS3ACRE         raska  Historical  Quarterly  of  Jan-March,   1S45,  a 
highly  interesting  story  of  this  infamous  episode.     She  had  seen 
the  ghost  dancers;   lived  in  their  villages;  knew  the  distressing 
circumstances  of  their  lives;  understood  their  hopes  for  salvation 
from  some  mysterious  and  miraculous  source;  was  acquainted  with 
many  of  their  leaders;  grasped  the  fact,  which  escaped  the   compre- 
hension of  the  military,   that  these  people  were  not  belligerent  but 
were  searching  in  vain  for  some  relief  from  an  intolerable  condition 
brought  about  by  an  inadequate   substitution  of  a  quasi-white  man's 
economy  for  the  Indian's  way  of  life.     She  saw  and  ministered  to  the 
survivors,  heard  their  story  told  time  and  time  again.     Her  account, 
supported  by  the  statistics  and  sworn  statements  of  some   of  the  mil- 
itary leaders,   is  a  sur    .  net,  trustworthy  account  of  an  affair  which 
is  a  reproach  to  our  National  Honor,  all  to  often  tarnished  by  our 
dealings  with  these  r  *ive  native  Americans;  dealt  with  as  Sovereign 
nations,  but  whose  treaties  under  the  pressure   of  material  consid- 
erations were  repudiated  and  disclaimed.     Like  it  or  not,   it   is  a 
tragic  part  of  our  History  and  South  Dakotan's  should  know  where 
this  fine  story  is   to  be  found. 
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They  Were  Youns  Lincoln's 


By  LOUIS   W.   BRIDOMAN 
Secretory,  Lincoln  Fellowship  oi  w 
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He  never  honored  Madison  by  Ins 
presence,  but  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
casual  acquaintance  with  two  ol  her 
leading  citizens  —  Lucien  S  Hanks, 
banker,  and  David  Atwood  t,  the 
Wi  icon  ..in   si  ite  Journal   publi  hi  .. 

and  .1  '    latei  relationship  which, 

although  indirect,  is  not  to  be 
ignored 

Ite.scarrliers  reveal  thai  young 
Lincoln  enjoyed  close  friendship 
with  .1  certain  pioneer  family  on  the 
Illinois  in  mi.",  whose  family  tree 
|,.i.l  its  Mniliton  branch  a  century 
after— and  that's  sunicthing. 

A  iii  wlv  leal  [  ■       "'   '■"■   lr 

id,  ntifii  .  the  Lii i  "i  New  Salem, 

111.,  years  (the  IBSOs)  with  ance  lors 
of  a'  widely  known  former  Madison 
resident,  and  relates  them  as  close 
neighbors,  companions,  and  confi- 
dants. 

For  the  considerable  contingent 
of  Madison  area  visitors  to  New  Sa- 
lem, the  names  involved  are  quickly 
bronchi  to  mind  once  these  visitors 
torn-  the  reconstructed  village  near 
Springfield   and   scan   the   restored 

homes  of  families  among  which  Lin- 
coln moved  as  store  clerk  and  post- 
master. If  lhc\   filler  by  way  of  the 
.i  ,,,    .„  ,|  information  center  they 

come  Ural  lo  the  M r-KeUo  double-cabln 

and  [he  adjoining  Miller  blacksmith  shop. 
And    who    were    U"-    Millers    and    the 
KeUoa? 

Actually,  the  two  famllle»  fieure  Im- 
porunlly    In    Hie    Story    of    Lincoln's    New 
Salem  years.  But,  Bntfl  now.  perhaps  tew 
In    the    Madison    community    have    known 
that  Joshua  A.  Mil- 
ler, the   New  Salem 
blacksmith  and  wag- 
onmakcr,  was  close- 
ly related  lo  a  now 
near-legendary    fig- 
.      ure,  the   late  Erie 
jV     "•     .MiKer.     the 
\J  "wralhrr    man."    ill 

«       Madison. 


Cue 
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n  e  x  r  o  r  d 
/as  u  maii'l- 


Joshua  A. 
„  II I  o  r ,  Lincoln's 
>  neighbor  and  con- 
fidant in  their  com- 
mon lite  in  the 
1830s  in  the  poneer 
village  situated  on 
the  storied  Sanga- 
mon river. 
EltlC  MlLLl.lt  Too,   the  pictur- 

esque character  Jack  Kelso  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Joshua  A.  Miller  and  hence  a 
granduncle  of  Eric  Miller. 

trie  .Miller  served  as  U.S.  meteorologist 
til  Madison  lor  36  years  and  conducted 
courses  iu  meteorology  and  climatology  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  until  he  re- 
tired with  emeritus  status  in  mil.  He  was 
vecoenued  as  the  first  meteorological 
weather  broadcaster  in  the  United  Stales. 
Memorial  resolutions  adopted  by  the  uni- 
versity faculty  noted  that  by  his  daily 
broadcast  his  voice  became  'probably  the 
best  known  In  the  stale."  Upon  retiring 
bo  moved  lo  Florida,  thence  to  La  Jolla. 
Calif,  where  he  died  on  Apr.  7.   1952. 

The  .Miller  line  descends  from  the  Kon- 
tucki.m  Jacob  Miller,  father  ol  the  New 
Salem  Joshua  A  Miller,  and  from  Jacob 
to  Joshua  A.  Miller  Jr.,  father  ol  Eric  It. 
Miller  and  Maud  Miller  Wilson  ol  Hock- 
port,  111.  Mrs.  Wilson  dud  in  1949. 
»  -  * 
Joshua  Miller  and  Jack  Kelso,  with 
their  wives  who  were  sisters,  migrated 
about  1828-30  from  Kentucky  and  settled 
in  New  Salem,  then  an  embryo  village,  .u 
Sangamon  county,  Illinois.  There  they 
built  a  two-room  cabin  of  logs,  with  con- 
necting porch  called  the  dog-trot  Ibreeie- 
way"),  which  served  as  a  dining  place  and 
■itting-room  In  season. 

The  Miller-Kelso  cabin  adjoins  the 
present-day  Kelso  Hollow  Theater  of  3.t)uti 
■eats  which  now  serves  for  the  nightly 
Slimmer     outdoor     dl.nua,     "Forever     Tins 

Land."   portraying   Lincoln's  life  there   In 
his  formative  years. 

Today's  reconstructed  Miller-Kelso  cab- 
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in  was  in  the  ilrsl  group  of  13  to  be  built 
by  the  siaic  ol  Illinois  in  the  New  Salem 
siate  Park.  As  the  state  continue!  with  the 
rebuilding  of  cabin  homes,  log  stoics,  In- 
dustries, school-house,  carding  mill,  saw 
and  grist  mill,  outbuildings,  fences  and  Hie 
like,  the  aver-all  plan  for  the  restoration 
of  tho  village  is  moving  toward  completion. 

The  biographies  abound  with  recollec- 
tions of  the  strong  attachment  o.  young 
Lincoln  for  the  happy-go-lucky,  philoso- 
phizing Kelso,  whose  particular  avocation 
was  illinium  ami  fishing,  but  who.  some- 
what Incongruously,  was  conversant  ..iso 
wiih  sueli  tilings  as  history  and  poetry. 
In  this  he  was  in  considerable  accord  with 
the  sludlous  Abe  Lincoln.  Each  knew  Turn 
Palne's  "Age  of  Reason,"  the)  read  some 
oi  Shakespeare's  plays  and  extracts  from 
Voltaire.  With  wonder  and  reverence  they 
read  and  pondered  the  Bible,  too. 

The  books  assert  it  was  through  Kelso 
that  Lincoln  derived  bis  liking  lor  the 
classics  in  literature. 

Joshua  Miller  is  recorded  as  a  skilled 
craftsman  who  performed  a  useful  service 
In  general  iron  and  wood  work.  His  cus- 
tomers employed  him  to  shoe  their  horses 
and  oxen,  to  make  their  wagons  and  keep 
litem   in   repair. 

As  the  ullage  "smithy,"  he  resembled 
in  aptitude  and  environment  the  type  Ini- 
mortaiited  by  the  poet  Longfellow  As  the 
forge  aroused  an  ever  rising  tempo  ol 
Jlame  and  sound  Willi  each  singe  u  Hie 
bellows,  and  the  anvil  clanged  Willi  its 
never-failing  echo-roll,  the  villagers  paused 
for  a  look  at  the  familiar  but  ever  fascin- 
ating spectacle. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  Often  drawn 
there.  The  store  he  kept  was  on  the  same 
street,  and  bis  companionship  with  lite 
Millers  was  of  the  neighborly  kind.  Tho 
accounts  agree  that  with  them  he  reviewed 
local  issues,  discussed  moral  and  rei'tious 
subjects,  and  argued  on  allairs  political  in 
slate  and  nation.  At  lite  Miller  table— the 
Kelsos'  loo — he  enjoyed  occasional  meal- 
time companionship. 

The  historian  of  the  village.  Mrs.  Fern 
Nance  Pond,  has  emphasised  this  close 
neighborly  bond  in  her  published  lindings: 
"Abraham  Lincoln's  activities  led  him 
up  and  down  the  same  street;  he  gravitated 
to  the  same  smithy  shop  where  men  were 
gathered,  he  also  lingered  and  reveled  in 
Iheir  talk,  and  after  he  became  a  legislator 
he  had  much  of  greater  Imporlan-e  lo 
Impart  to  his  townsmen.  With  the  shop 
next  door  lo  the  Miller-Kelso  homes.  Lin- 
coln oflen  partook  ol  their  food  and  en- 
joyed  their   fellowship." 

Alter  the  decline  of  New  Salem  as  a 
settled  community,  and  the  gradual  de- 
parture oi  lis  30-odd  families,  the  Miller 
and  Kelso  clan  moved  to  Missouri.  There 
is  a  family  tradition  to  the  effect  that  bolh 
men  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln  In  ldhil. 
while  they  yet  lived  in  Missouri.  Kelso 
lived  as  late  as  1868;  however,  the  exact 
dale  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Miller  and 
his  wife  Nancy  died  in  1894,  and  bolh 
are  buried  at  Auburn,  Neb. 
•  •  • 
It  remained  lor  the  lengthy  researches 
of  Mrs.  I'ond  to  brlni!  lo  light  the  Miller- 
Kelso  family  history  and  the  Madison- 
Miilcr   family   connection. 

Mrs.  I'ond  is  Ihe  wile  of  Ally.  Henry  E. 
Pond,  ol  Petersburg,  Illinois,  who  is  a 
charter  member  and  was  lor  a  long  time 
president  of  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln 
Leagua.  She  spent  many  years  in  research 
and  in  documenting  the  records.  She  also 
acquired  valuable  history,  original  family 
letters  and  records  of  traditions  from  Eric 
Miller  and  his  sister.  Maud  Miller  Wilson, 
and  other  items  from  Mrs.  Eric  Miller, 
following  Mr.  Miller's  death. 

The  results  ot  Mrs  Pond's  studies  are 
contained  In  an  exhaustive  account,  "New 
Sal.  ins  Miller  and  Kelso.''  published  In 
December,  1950.  in  the  Lincoln  Herald  by 
Lincoln  Memorial  university.  Harrogate. 
Term  From  this  source  much  of  the  con- 
tent oi  the  present  si.oy  is  gathered  with 
her  hearty  cooperation. 

Mrs.  Pond  was  one  of  the  first  Lincoln 


I, i. ion. ,n    nam.. i  lo  I ..iv   membership 

in  Ihe  I. in.  old    i  "sin  in 

1040.    She  Is  a  landdaughter 

ot  RevoIuUonan  oldlei  Zachartab  Nance, 
who  Killed  in  in.  New  .'salein  neighbor- 
hood    In     1832     and     who     was    the     fallier 

„i  Pirlhi  na   Nonce   Hill,  the  «ii'  ol  New 

Salem   ■Uirekeem  i    Sa I   Hill    Mrs    Hill 

was  Mk.  Mn    Pond's  grcal-grandaunL 

A    Mail,  on   i  oi i  non   is    in   lbs    fai  I 

1li.il    Mi.     Pond    i*  a   roosin   ol    Mm    Hum 
Dallvy,  who  a .  Uieii  h<  n  Smool  ol   I 
hu.,:  came  lo  Ihe  I  nivi  I  ill)   ol   H  I 

at  a  mudenl  ..."  Profe    or 

Uaili      ihun  of  Im         ool  ol    •'"  ii   laculty. 

II  was     Mrs     Dalh l-grca 

father    Coleman  Smoot,  then  a  pro 
pioneer  larmei    who  In  IBM  financed  Lm- 
coln's  trip  io  Vandalia  where  be  be  an  bl 

III  si  lei  in  as  legislator  in  the  Illinois  (Jell- 
eial   Assembly. 

As  much  as  any  Individual  now  living, 
Mrs.  Pond  participated  In  bringing  back 
lo  life  the  New  .Salem  thai  Lincoln  knew. 
She  has  been  described  as  "research  stu- 
dent, compiler,  historian,  collector,  public 
speaker,  writer  on  Lincolniana.'  Her  col- 
lection  is   one   ol    wide   and   varied   interest 


Much  'i m  irroundi  three  house- 
hold articles  which  belonged  to  Ihe  .'.nil.  r- 
Kelso  families  ..s  earl)  ..s  Iheir  New  Sa- 
],.,,,    years     These    have    been    eared    for 
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The  Wrestler  Had  Some  Wonderful  Brawls 


By  Jack  Clarke 

Of  all  the  vigorous  executives  who  have 
filled  the  presidency  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  the  finest  athlete  was  probably  Tom 
Lincoln's  boy,  born  just  147  years  ago. 

Washington  was  a  gifted  horseman  and 
established  a  distance  record,  which  still 
itands,  for  throwing  a  dollar  across  the  Rap- 
pah  a  nock. 

The  first  Roosevelt  once  sparred  a  few  fast 
rounds  with  a  professional  boxer  and  won 
the  newspaper  decision  although  disgruntled 
Democrats  vowed  that  the  bout  was  fixed. 

Both  William  Howard  Taft  and  Dwight  D. 


Eisenhower  confessed  an  incurable  addiction 
to  golf. 

Lincoln,  according  to  his  biographers,  was 
the  swiftest  foot-racer  in  Sangamon  County,  a 
muscular  critter  who  delighted  in  chucking 
such  weighty  missiles  as  crowbars  for  unbe- 
lievable distances  and  —  perish  the  thought  — 
a  wrestler. 

In  the  railsplitter's  young  manhood  wres- 
tling, of  course,  was  an  entirely  different  vo- 
cation than  it  has  since  become.  There  were 
no  promoters  around  to  urge  upon  sinewy 
college  students  the  advantages  of  courses  in 
animal  husbandry  wherein  can  be  learned  the 


mooing,  braying  and  hee-hawing  so  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  true  wrestling  artist. 

And  no  demurely  lovely  ladies,  armed  with 
hatpins,  roosted  in  ringside  seats  ready  to 
impale  any  scamp  who  waddled  too  near  the 
ropes. 

Sangamon   Simoon 

Reason  totters  at  the  thought  of  Fearnot 
Fred  Kohler,  the  enterprising  Chicago  pro- 
moter, advertising  the  youthful  Lincoln  as 
Honest  Abe,  the  Sangamon  Simoon. 

The  first  bully  Lincoln  ironed  out  of  his 
spine  may  have  been  one  Dan  Needham, 
champion  of  Cumberland  County. 

At  a  house-raising  at  Wabash  Point  some 
difference  of  opinion  arose,  after  which  Abe 
four  straight  times  scored  falls. 

Lincoln's  most  memorable  altercation,  how- 
ever, involved  him  with  Jack  Armstrong,  the 
pride  of  Clary's  Grove  near  New  Salem. 

There  apparently  was  some  money  wagered 
on  the  outcome  and  the  match  attracted  gay 
sports  from  a  radius  of  50  miles. 
He  Gets  Riled 

Using  his  long  arms  to  advantage  Lincoln 
held  off  Armstrong  until .  his  rival  ran  out 
of  both  breath  and  manners.  In  his  anger  he 
stomped  on  Lincoln's  right  foot,  a  foul  deed 
which  so  enraged  Abe  that  he  grabbed  Jack 
by  the  throat,  churned  him  up  vigorously  and 
finally  slammed  him  flat  on  the  ground. 

Lincoln's  wrestling  career,  nonetheless,  had 
its  embarrassing  moments. 

During  the  Black  Hawk  War  a  man  iden- 
tified only  as  Thompson,  whose  first  name  has 
been  lost  to  history,  challenged  Lincoln  even 
though  Abe  held  a  captain's  commission. 

Lincoln's  friends  bet  money,  whisky,  toma- 


Abe  The  Ra'tlsplitter 

hawks,  blanket*  and  other  items,  but  Thomp- 
son took  two  straight  falls.  This  so  aroused 
Abe's  admirers  th;il  they  talked  loudly  of 
tearing  Thompson  apart,  until  their  champion 
raised  a  restraining  hand: 

"Boys,"  he  pleaded,  "give  up  your  bets.  If 
this  man  hasn't  thrown  me  fairly,  he  could." 


De  Moines   -(agister 
February  12,   1962 


BY  CLARK  KINNAIBO 
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From  newspapers  such  as  this  Abraham  Lincoln  got 
much  of  his  education.  Prof.  Reinhold  H.  Luthin,  author  of 
"The  Real  Abraham  Lincoln"  (published  by  Prentice-Hall), 
discredits  those  long  lists  of  books  it  is  claimed  Lincoln 
devoured  as  a  youth. 

He  reached  the  conclusion  that  "other  than  news- 
papers, Lincoln's  only  real  literary  interest  was  poetry." 
Storekeeping  helped  educate  him,  too. 

In  Lincoln's  time,  a  "general  store"  such  as  occupied 
him  at  New  Salem,  111.,  during  his  twenties,  was  a  center  of 
community  social  life  and  a  political  forum.  The  storekeeper 
was  usually  the  buyer  of  the  backwoodsman's  products  as 
well  as  supplier  of  the  necessities.  He  often  was  postmaster, 
tax  collector,  magistrate,  banker. 

It  was  necessary  for  a  storekeeper  to  read  regularly  at 
least  one  paper  from  a  larger  city  for  knowledge  of  going 
prices  of  commodities  he  bought  and  sold.  (Merchandise 
offerings  were  of  such  interest  in  backwoods  places  that 
store  ads  commonly  ran  on  Page  One.) 

As  postmaster,  Lincoln  was  also  able  to  read  all  news- 
papers coming  Into  New  Salem.  From  them,  and  from  his 
experiences  as  storekeeper,  he  obviously  learned  much. 

When  president,  he  still  salted  and  peppered  his  con- 
versations with  anecdotes  about  what  he  had  observed  in 
hose  storekeeping  days. 
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Restoration  of  store  on  the  original  site  in  New  Salem 
where  Lincoln  gained  much  of  his  practical  education. 
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Old  Store  Ledger  Lists  Lincoln 

(Story  in  adjoining  column) 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  account  in  an  unknown  Petersburg,  111.,  store  ledger,  now  owned  by 
King  V.  Hostick,  Springfield.  Ledger  shows  Lincoln  purchased  supplies  for  his  horse  and  him- 
self in  1836. 


Columbia  commandry  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion of  the  United  States. 


LB  J  to  Speak  Today  at  noon  today  t0  commemorate 

the    birth    of    the    Civil    War 

at  Lincoln  Ceremony  president,  the  White  House  an- 

Washineton  Feb   11  — Presi-   nounced    today.     The     annual 
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dent  Johnson  will  speak  on  the    Lincoln  s  birthday  ceremony  is      For  an  insight  into  the  world  of  the 
steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial   sponsored   by    the    District   of  I  SS^m^MVa*. CUa9°  T"bune 


ACCOUNT  BOOK 
AT  PETERSBURG 
LISTS  LINCOLN 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  11  (UPD 
— In  1836  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
an  account  of  $25.99  with  a 
Petersburg,  III.,  country  store 
and  among  his  purchases  was 
listed  a  three-quarter  yard  of 
"black  something"  for  19c. 

King  V.  Hostick,  Springfield, 
dealer  in  Lincoln  memorabolia, 
who  recently  acquired  the 
ledger  book  carrying  Lincoln's 
account,  said  the  account  was 
closed  on  Dec.  1,  1836,  four 
days  before  the  convening  of 
the  10th  Illinois  general  as- 
sembly at  Vandalia,  where 
Lincoln  was  a  second  term 
state  representative.  The  book 
shows  purchases  of  $1.63  for  a 
bridle,  $5.00  for  a  pair  of  hip 
boots,  $9.00  for  a  fur  cap, 
gloves  $1,  $5.14  for  a  day  book, 
the  "black  something,"  .28  for 
3-8  inch  of  padding,  $1.50  for 
one  pair  of  matingales  [saddle 
straps]  and  the  balance  from 
a  previous  bill. 

Among  other  accounts  was 
one  listed  to  a  Mrs.  Hannah 
Armstrong,  whose  son  Duff, 
Lincoln  later  successfully  de- 
fended on  a  murder  charge. 
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The  Political  Life  Of  New  Salem,  Illinois 


Lincoln's  earliest  political  surroundings  have  always 
somewhat  baffled  scholars.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many 
and  varied.  Inadequate  documentation  and  Whiggery's 
marginal  existence  as  almost  a  subculture  in  Democratic 
Illinois  are  two  factors.  A  third,  perhaps  more  important,  is 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Whig  party  among  historians.  Much 
of  the  best  work  on  Lincoln  was  produced  at  a  time  when 
historians  were  prejudiced  against  the  Whigs.  Most  writers 
liked  Lincoln  well  enough,  but  they  disliked  the  party  to 
which  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  political  life  (he  was  a 
Whig  twice  as  long  as  he  was  a  Republican). 

Only  recently  have  historians  come  to  have  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  importance,  one  might  almost  say  the 
vision,  of  the  Whig  party.  G.S.  Boritt  comes  immediately  to 
mind  for  those  who  work  in  the  Lincoln  field,  but  there  are 
others,  such  as  Daniel  Walker  Howe,  who  have  been  giving 
the  Whigs  a  fairer  shake.  This  new  work  has  gained  attention 
and  made  historians  think.  It  has  not  yet  stemmed  the  tide, 
and  more  students  should  be  reevaluating  Lincoln's  early 
political  environment. 

All  in  all,  the  effect  of  the  modern  unpopularity  of  Whiggery 
on  the  study  of  Lincoln's  early  career  has  been  to  keep  the 
number  of  such  studies  small  and  to  emphasize  Lincoln's 
personal  popularity.  Nowhere  has  this  emphasis  been  more 
pronounced  than  in  the  work  on  Lincoln  in  New  Salem. 

Studies  of  New  Salem  rarely  focus  on  the  political  life  of  the 
town  in  which  Lincoln  forged  his  early  career.  Historians 
have  generally  shied  away  from  characterizing  the  town  as 
Whig  or  Democratic.  Most  say  only  that  it  was  democratic 
(with  a  small  "d")  and  that  this  openness  accounts  for 


Lincoln's  opportunity  to  have  a  political  career  despite  his 
"defective"  education,  his  inability  to  settle  into  a  successful 
vocation,  and  his  penniless  and  debt-ridden  economic  status. 
The  beginnings  of  Lincoln's  career  in  the  Illinois  legislature 
seem  to  represent  a  triumph  of  personal  popularity  and  of  the 
American  political  system.  That  it  was  also  a  triumph  of  one 
political  party  over  another  rarely  gains  mention,  much  less 
careful  consideration. 

Here  inadequate  documentation  is  not  a  problem.  The 
opportunity  to  understand  Lincoln's  political  career  before 
tbe  1850s  is  probably  greater  than  for  any  other  of  America's 
political  giants.  Illinois's  voters  showed  their  preference  at 
the  polls  orally,  and  clerks  carefully  marked  how  each  citizen 
voted.  Therefore,  we  know  in  Lincoln's  case  precisely — by 
name — who  voted  for  him  and  against  him.  Knowledge  like 
this  is  unobtainable  even  for  twentieth-century  politicians  or 
contemporary  elections.  We  know  for  sure  who  voted  for 
Lincoln,  something  we  can  never  know  in  the  cases  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  or 
even  Ronald  Reagan. 

Who  Voted  for  Lincoln? 

The  records  do  not  exist  for  every  precinct  in  every  election, 
but  a  substantial  number  have  survived.  The  poll  books  for 
the  election  of  August  1,  1836,  in  New  Salem  precinct  still 
exist.  Lincoln  was  running  for  reelection  to  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives.  Sangamon  County,  of  which  New  Salem 
was  still  a  part,  was  to  choose  seven  Representatives,  and 
each  voter  could  vote  for  as  many  as  seven  House  candidates. 
Voters  also  chose  a  Congressman,  a  state  senator,  and 
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FIGURE  1.  Map  of  Lincoln's  home  town  from  1831  to  1837. 
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various  county  officials.  For  this  election,  incidentally,  there 
were  two  New  Salem  precinct  polling  places,  a  fact  not 
previously  mentioned  in  the  literature.  Only  one  of  them  was 
in  tiny  New  Salem  proper.  The  other  was  outside  of  the  town, 
probably  to  the  west  and  perhaps  to  the  northwest.  Both 
polling  places  drew  voters  from  a  wide  area,  and  the  polling 
place  in  New  Salem  itself  attracted  many  more  than  the  25  to 
50  voters  who  lived  in  the  town. 

The  New  Salem  poll  books  show  that  it  was  a  Whig  town. 
John  Todd  Stuart,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  gained  86  votes  to  Democrat 
William  L.  May's  59.  In  the  race  for  the  state  senate,  Whig  Job 
Fletcher  outpolled  Democrat  Moses  K.  Anderson  73  to  67.  In 
the  races  for  the  lower  house,  five  of  the  seven  Whigs  gained 
more  votes  than  any  Democrat.  Lincoln  led  the  pack  with  a 
whopping  107  votes  from  the  145  voters  who  came  to  the 
polling  place.  He  was  followed  by  William  Elkin  with  84, 
Ninian  W.  Edwards  with  84,  John  Dawson  with  82,  Dan  Stone 
with  81,  Robert  L.  Wilson  with  69,  and  Andrew  McCormick 
with  67.  Lincoln  students,  of  course,  recognize  these  as 
members  of  the  Long  Nine.  Thomas  Wynne  led  the  unsuccess- 
ful Democrats  with  71  votes.  He  was  a  local  man,  and  no  other 
Democrat  topped  any  Whig's  votes  in  New  Salem. 

Thus  the  New  Salem  poll  books  also  reveal  Lincoln's 
immense  local  personal  popularity,  a  factor  properly  noted  by 
historians  of  the  past.  One  should  not  ignore  the  partisan  cast 
of  New  Salem,  however.  The  peculiar  system  of  voting  on 
many  candidates  to  represent  Sangamon  County  in  the 
legislature  allowed  for  considerable  ticket-splitting.  Likewise, 
the  rather  tentative  nature  of  party  formation  in  Illinois  at 
this  date  meant  that  the  discipline  or  regularity  of  the  voters 
was  weaker  than  it  would  be  in  the  1840s,  when  ticket- 
splitting  became  rare.  Richard  P.  McCormick,  the 
outstanding  expert  on  the  formation  of  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  characterizes  the  party  situation  in 
Illinois  before  1835  as  "chaos."  Preparation  for  the  1836 
Presidential  election  served  to  coalesce  the  voters  somewhat 
and  saw  the  Democrats  institute  a  convention  system  for 
nominations.  The  op- 
position to  the  Demo- 
crats was  still  only 
loosely  organized  and 
did  not  put  together  a 
modern  party  organi- 
zation until  about 
1840.  Thus  the  degree 
of  party  regularity  in 
New  Salem  was  sub- 
stantial under  the 
conditions.  One  might 
say  that  in  1836  there 
were  about  80  Whigs 
and  about  60  Demo- 
crats. 

Modern-day  visi- 
tors to  New  Salem 
State  Park  might  get 
a  new  feeling  about 
the  quaint  pioneer  vil- 
lage as  they  meander 
through  it  by  keeping 
in  mind  the  Whiggish 
cast  of  the  town  itself. 
Of  course,  the  recon- 
structed village  does 
not  represent  the 
town  at  one  particular 
time.  It  represents  a 
sort  of  average  of  a 
six-year  period.  Dif- 
ferent people  lived  in 
the  log  houses  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  identi- 
fy the  politics  of  all  its 
inhabitants. 

Nevertheless,  enter- 
ing the  village  from 


encounters  Henry  Onstot's  cabin.  In  1836  he  voted  for  Stuart, 
Lincoln,  and  the  other  six  Whig  candidates  for  the  lower 
house.  The  Trent  brothers'  cabin  to  the  south  was  full  of 
Democrats.  Alexander,  Henry,  and  William  Trent  voted  for 
May  and,  with  one  exception,  for  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  the  lower  house.  Alexander  Trent,  a  veteran  of  Lincoln's 
company  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  split  his  ticket  to  vote  for  his 
old  captain.  Joshua  Miller  and  John  A.  "Jack"  Kelso  married 
sisters  and  lived  in  a  double  house  north  of  Onstot's  cooper 
shop.  Both  men  were  Whigs.  Martin  Waddell,  the  hatter,  lived 
next  door  to  Miller's  blacksmith  shop.  Waddell  was  also  a 
Whig.  To  the  south  of  these  residences  lay  Robert  Johnson's 
cabin,  Isaac  Guliher's  cabin,  and  Mentor  Graham's 
schoolhouse.  Johnson,  a  wheelwright  and  cabinetmaker, 
voted  Whig.  Guliher  did  not  vote;  perhaps  he  had  moved  on 
from  New  Salem.  Graham  lived  outside  town,  but  he  came  to 
town  to  vote  for  Stuart,  Lincoln,  and  five  Whig  candidates  for 
the  lower  house.  He  also  voted  for  Thomas  Wynne,  a 
Democrat,  for  the  state  legislature. 

Isaac  Burner  did  not  vote  in  New  Salem  in  1836.  Alexander 
Ferguson,  who  had  succeeded  Peter  Lukins  as  the  local 
shoemaker,  was  a  Democrat.  The  town's  leading 
businessman  Samuel  Hill,  Dartmouth-educated  Dr.  John 
Allen,  and  Dr.  Francis  Regnier  were  Whigs.  The  rest  of  the 
cabins  on  the  east  side  of  town  were  shops  except  the  old 
Herndon  cabin,  the  occupants  of  which  in  1836  are  unknown. 

The  Myth  of  the  Clary's  Grove  Boys 

The  other  New  Salem  precinct  in  1836  was  less  solidly 
Whig.  Lincoln  got  50  of  its  76  votes,  but  May  edged  Stuart,  40 
to  34.  In  this  area  of  Sangamon  County,  Lincoln's  personal 
popularity  did  triumph  over  local  political  preference.  The 
names  of  the  voters  at  this  unlocated  poll  include  many  of 
those  associated  with  the  Clary's  Grove,  Concord,  and 
Sandridge  areas. 

A  special  mythology  surrounds  these  residents  of  New 
Salem's  outskirts.  The  "Clary's  Grove  boys,"  as  they  are 
called,  were  representatives  of  what  some  historians  call  the 
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the    west,    one    first    FIGURE  2.  Joshua  Miller's  reconstructed  blacksmith  shop  in  New  Salem. 
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first  frontier.  They  were  rough,  fun-loving,  and  boisterous 
men  of  rather  unsteady  habits.  Lincoln,  the  artisans,  doctors, 
and  businessmen  of  New  Salem  were  men  of  the  more  settled 
second  frontier.  Lincoln's  ability  to  capture  the  friendship  of 
the  Clary's  Grove  boys  has  always  gained  considerable 
attention  from  his  biographers.  First,  it  really  was  important. 
As  members  of  his  company  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832, 
the  Clary's  Grove  boys  had  a  hand  in  Lincoln's  first  political 
success:  his  election  as  captain  of  the  unit.  Second,  the  way  he 
gained  their  respect — the  famous  wrestling  match  with  Jack 
Armstrong — is  the  anecdotal  stuff  of  which  readable 
biographies  are  made.  Unlike  some  important  events,  this  one 
offers  the  bonus  of  making  a  good  story. 

Finally,  Lincoln's  friendship  with  the  Clary's  Grove  boys 
has  been  the  focus  of  much  attention  because  of  the  peculiar 
importance  of  the  American  West  to  historians  in  the  period 
when  much  of  the  great  writing  on  Lincoln  occurred.  In  the 
1890s,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  "frontier  thesis"  identified 
American  democracy  and  individualism  with  the  West.  The 
frontier  was  supposed  to  be  the  cutting  edge  of  the  experience 
that  made  America,  America  and  not  a  pale  imitation  of  the 
European  culture  from  which  most  Americans  stemmed.  For 
Lincoln  to  capture  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Clary's  Grove 
boys  was  vital  to  the  process  by  which  he  maintained  his 
status  as  the  ideal  American  statesman  to  most  historians. 
This  showed  that,  despite  Lincoln's  choice  of  the  law  as  a 
vocation  and  his  political  and  personal  friendships  with 
bankers  and  businessmen,  he  was  linked  to  the  vital 
experience  that  forged  American  democracy. 

Scholarship  has  moved  on  since  those  times,  and  the 
frontier  experience  has  greatly  diminished  in  importance  in 
the  works  of  American  history.  The  residue  of  this  once 
important  story  remains  in  Lincoln  biographies.  Oscar  and 
Lilian  Handlin's  recent  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Union 
notes  that  Lincoln  was  "Equally  at  ease  with  the  boys  in  the 
Clary's  Grove  gang  and  with  the  Reverend  Cameron."  A  more 
important  book,  Stephen  B.  Oates's  fine  With  Malice  Toward 
None:  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  carries  the  idea  a  bit 
farther.  Describing  Lincoln's  campaign  for  the  legislature  in 
1836,  Oates  says,  "On  the  campaign  trail,  Jack  Armstrong 
and  the  Clary  Grove  boys  sang  Lincoln's  praises  and  helped 
keep  order  at  his  political  rallies."  Oates  merely  states 
explicitly  what  is  implied  in  most  of  the  Lincoln  literature 
that  preceded  his  book. 

Jack  Armstrong  may  have  campaigned  in  1836,  but  he  did 
not  vote,  either  in  the  state  election  in  August  or  in  the 
national  election  in  November.  And  the  Clarys  were  certainly 
Democrats.  John,  Spencer,  and  Zack  Clary  voted  in  the  New 
Salem  precinct  in  1836.  Spencer  and  Zack  voted  for  William  L. 
May  and  for  the  seven  Democrats  seeking  seats  in  the  Illinois 
House.  John  Clary  split  his  ticket,  voting  for  Stuart,  Lincoln, 
and  three  other  Whig  aspirants  to  the  legislature  as  well  as  for 
four  Democrats  running  for  the  legislature.  The  Clarys  voted 
in  the  poll  outside  New  Salem.  The  other  families  associated 
with  tbe  Clarys  have  never  been  precisely  identified,  and  the 
Clarys  and  Armstrongs  may  not  have  spoken  for  all  the 
"boys."  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  loyal 
campaign  workers  are  made,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
the  Armstrongs  and  Clarys  were  no  part  of  Lincoln's  canvass 
for  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  in  1836.  Politically, 
Lincoln  was  much  more  at  home  on  the  streets  of  New  Salem 
than  in  Clary's  Grove. 

Whigs  and  Democrats  in  the  Developing  West 

New  Salem  was  solidly  Whig.  In  the  Presidential  election 
the  following  November,  the  town's  voters  gave  65  votes  to 
Hugh  Lawson  White  and  only  34  to  Martin  Van  Buren  (only 
one  poll  book  for  the  precinct  exists).  Dr.  Allen,  Caleb  Carman 
(at  whose  house,  probably  the  Trents'  former  home,  the  poll 
was  located),  Robert  Johnson,  Jack  Kelso,  Lincoln,  Joshua 
Miller,  Dr.  Regnier,  and  Martin  Waddell  voted  for  White. 
Alexander  Ferguson  and  the  Trents  (who  had  apparently 
moved  outside  town)  voted  Democratic.  Mentor  Graham,  who 
also  resided  outside  New  Salem,  voted  Whig. 

Lincoln  left  New  Salem  for  Springfield  before  the  next 
election.  In  1838  he  again  ran  successfully  for  the  Illinois 
legislature.  New  Salem  had  changed.  Its  citizens  shared  with 
most  other  residents  of  northwestern  Sangamon  County  a 
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FIGURE  3.  New  Yorker  Martin  Van  Buren's  lack  of 
popularity  in  the  West  spurred  Whig  organization  in 
1836. 

desire  to  form  a  new  county  with,  of  course,  a  new  county  seat. 
Lincoln  and  the  rest  of  the  Long  Nine,  busy  with  internal 
improvements  bills  and  the  drive  to  move  the  state  capital  to 
Springfield,  were  unresponsive.  New  Salem's  residents 
registered  their  dismay  at  the  polls  in  1838.  The  Whigs  lost 
ignominiously.  Lincoln  led  the  Whig  candidates  for  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  with  a  paltry  31  votes  out  of  122 
(almost  double  the  total  of  any  other  Whig  candidate  for  the 
Illinois  House  but  not  even  a  third  of  what  the  Democratic 
candidates  got).  Even  Lincoln's  local  popularity  could  not 
overcome  the  disappointment  of  New  Salem's  citizens.  John 
Todd  Stuart,  who  was  immune  from  the  county-division 
conflict  in  Washington,  ran  ahead  of  Lincoln  with  39  votes 
but  well  behind  his  Democratic  opponent.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who  gained  81  votes.  A  few  remained  faithful  to 
Lincoln  (Waddell,  Kelso,  Carman,  Miller,  and  Graham),  but 
even  they  split  their  tickets,  usually  voting  for  Democrats  for 
the  other  legislative  seats.  Feeling  for  division  of  the  county 
all  but  obliterated  party  regularity. 

Lincoln  was  gone  from  New  Salem  by  then,  and  his 
popularity  and  that  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  rest  of  Sangamon 
County  swept  him  to  victory  anyway.  It  is  the  experience 
before  1838  that  is  important,  and  it  really  is  important.  This 
is  not  a  quaint  exercise  meant  to  add  some  of  the  bright  color 
of  partisanship  to  your  next  tour  of  New  Salem  State  Park, 
though  lack  of  attention  to  party  politics  is  a  notable  failing  of 
historical  reconstructions,  which  usually  ignore  partisanship 
for  the  sake  of  a  bland  patriotism.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Lincoln's  early  political  environment. 

That  environment  is  looking  more  Whiggish  every  day.  We 
know  that  Lincoln's  father  was  a  Whig  and  that  his  cousin 
was  a  Whig.  We  now  know  that  the  village  in  which  he  chose 
to  make  his  independent  way  in  the  world  was  Whig.  There  is 
no  anomaly  in  Lincoln's  affiliation  with  the  Whig  party.  The 
tendency  to  associate  the  frontier  with  democracy  and 
democracy  with  the  Democratic  party  is  a  hangover  from  the 
days  when  the  West  was  thought  to  be  the  key  to  the  American 
experience.  Lincoln  was  a  son  of  America's  frontier,  all  right, 
but  the  West  was  politically  and  socially  complex.  When 
Lincoln  moved  to  New  Salem,  he  left  his  Whig  home  for  a 
Whig  town. 
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Lincoln's  Sojourn  in  New  Salem 


by  Kenneth  J.  Winkle 

Cjwjk  N  THE  spring  of  1831,  Abraham 
U|  Lincoln  made  his  dramatic  and 
JTI  celebrated  firstappearance  in  New 
yam  Salem,  Illinois.  As  a  hopeful  22- 
year-old,  Lincoln  joined  his  stepbrother 
John  D.  Johnston  and  his  cousin  John 
Hanks  on  a  raft  trip  down  the  Sangamon 
River  bound  for  New  Orleans.  Twenty 
miles  downstream  from  Springfield,  the 
river  turns  abruptly  northward.  Upon  a 
high  bluff  overlooking  this  bend,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sangamon,  sat  the 
little  village  of  New  Salem. 

Two  years  earlier,  James  Rutledge 
and  his  nephew  John  Camron  had  built 
a  mill  on  the  Sangamon  at  the  foot  of 
this  bluff.  To  provide  power  for  their 
mill,  Rutledge  and  Camron  dammed 
the  Sangamon  to  create  a  mill  pond. 
Now  Rutledge's  mill  dam  caught  hold 


of  Lincoln's  flatboat  as  it  floated  down 
the  river.  As  the  village's  residents  gath- 
ered to  watch  this  welcome  diversion, 
Lincoln  took  charge  and  directed  a  com- 
plicated maneuver  to  float  the  craft  over 
the  dam. 

By  all  accounts,  Lincoln  was  the 
picture  of  rusticity  in  his  blue  denim 
jacket  and  jeans,  homemade  shoes,  and 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat.  One  old  set- 
tler, Caleb  Carman,  remembered  the 
young  Lincoln  as  "very  od"  and  "very 
curous"  on  first  meeting.  But  his  looks 
were  deceiving,  and  Carman  concluded 
that  "after  all  this  bad  Apperance  i  soon 
found  [him]  to  be  a  very  intelligent 
young  man."  After  a  day  and  a  night  in 
New  Salem,  the  sorry-looking  crew 
floated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sangamon 
(Hanks  remembered  that  they  "rushed 
through  Beardstown  in  a  hurry — people 
came  out  and  laughed  at  us"),  down  the 
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Illinois,  and  on  to  the  Mississippi.  Lin- 
coln spent  a  month  in  New  Orleans, 
took  a  steamboat  back  up  to  St.  Louis, 
and  then  walked  the  90  miles  home. 

During  the  trip  to  New  Orleans, 
Lincoln's  employer,  Denton  Offutt,  took 
a  liking  to  the  young  man  and  offered 
him  a  job  clerking  in  a  store  he  planned 
to  open  in  New  Salem.  In  July  1831, 
Lincoln  left  his  family  and  resettled  in 
the  fledgling  village.  Offutt  started  a 
store  in  New  Salem  and  rented 
Rutledge's  mill,  and  Lincoln  helped  to 
operate  both.  A  settlement  of  no  more 
than  thirty  families,  scattered  around 
the  mill  site,  New  Salem  proved  a  good 
place  for  Lincoln  to  spread  his  wings.  In 
New  Salem,  he  could  sample  an  assort- 
ment of  urban  occupations  and  learn 
new  skills.  The  villagers  liked  Lincoln 
and  helped  him  grow  and  mature  in 
various  ways.  "Here,"  Lincoln  put  it 
simply,  he  "rapidly  made  acquaintan- 
ces and  friends."  He  "stopped  indefi- 
nitely" and  ended  up  staying  for  the 
next  six  years. 

As  a  self-described  "strange, 
friendless,  uneducated,  penniless  boy," 
Lincoln  was  undertaking  a  decided  per- 
sonal risk  in  attempting  to  settle  down 
without  the  help  of  a  family  or  friends. 
His  upbringing  had  prepared  him  for  a 
respectable  life  of  farming.  In  Illinois,  85 
percent  of  Lincoln's  contemporaries 
were  farmers.  Scarcely  one  in  forty  lived 
in  towns  or  cities.  Yet  the  self-confident 
Lincoln  pursued  an  urban  career,  in  fact 
a  profession,  at  a  time  and  in  a  place  in 
which  fewer  than  one  in  fifty'  men  har- 
bored such  lofty  aspirations. 

When  Lincoln  arrived,  New  Sa- 
lem was  a  typical  countrv  village,  a 
cluster  of  log  cabins  on  a  bend  in  the 
river,  providing  essential  services,  such 
as  milling,  for  several  knots  of  settlers 
clustered  along  the  timbered  creekbeds. 
According  to  his  son  Robert,  James 
Rutledge's  mill  was  the  first  in  the 
county  and  "supplied  a  large  section  of 
country  with  its  meal,  flour,  and  lum- 
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ber."  The  mill  attracted  more  settlers, 
who  demanded  other  essential  services. 
As  one  observer  described  this  familiar 
process,  "Wherever  the  mill  commences 
its  operations,  there  is  the  gem  of  the 
thriving  village.  "Farmers  from  far  flung 
inland  settlements,  with  names  like 
Clary's  Grove,  Concord,  New  Market, 
and  Indian  Point,  all  depended  on  the 
mill  to  grind  their  grain.  As  one  settler 
reminisced,  "All  of  these  communities 
met  at  Salem  every  Saturday  to  trade 
and  to  hear  what  was  going  on  in  the 
different  localities."  While  waiting  for 
their  grist,  farmers  had  time  to  patron- 
ize a  store,  a  craftsman,  a  tavern,  even  a 
doctor.  "After  the  mill  was  built  at  Sa- 
lem it  was  a  big  thing,"  according  to 
another  reminiscence,  "and  people  came 
from  fifty  miles  around,  and  sometimes 
waited  a  week  for  their  grist." 

New  Salem  eventually  boasted  a 
mill,  a  ferry,  three  general  stores,  a  coo- 
per, a  blacksmith,  a  wheelwright,  a  hat- 
ter, a  tanner,  two  doctors,  and  a  handful 
of  private  homes.  Only  two  years  old 
when  Lincoln  arrived,  New  Salem  offi- 
cially came  into  existence  in  1829  with 
the  opening  of  a  new  post  office.  Most  of 
the  settlers  were  subsistence  farmers 
who  patronized  families  in  the  village 
for  the  few  goods  and  services  they 
could  not  produce  for  themselves. 
Largely  self-sufficient,  New  Salem  was, 
as  Robert  Rutledge  remembered,  "iso- 
lated from  the  great  world  outside." 

Of  all  the  distinct  periods  of 
Lincoln's  life,  these  six  years  in  New 
Salem  are  perhaps  most  obscured  in 
legend.  A  tiny,  pioneer  village,  New 
Salem  produced  few  reliable  records  to 
document  its  short,  ten-year  existence. 
Lincoln's  earliest  biographers,  several 
of  whom  were  his  personal  friends,  had 
little  first-hand  knowledge  of  his  life 
during  these  New  Salem  years.  As  a 
result,  they  relied  heavily  on  pioneer 
reminiscence  or  even  sheer  legend  to  fill 
in  the  gaps.  Long  after  his  death,  New 
Salem  residents  were  still  boasting  about 
their  lifelong  friendships  with  Lincoln 
and  particularly  the  help  they  offered 
the  young  man.  Lincoln  himself  gave 
every  indication  of  valuing  these  friend- 
ships, maintaining  many  of  them  until 
his  death  and  commemorating  with  ap- 
parent tenderness  these  "friends  who 
had  treated  him  with  so  much  generos- 
ity." In  New  Salem,  as  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors put  it  simply,  Lincoln  "knew  every 
man,  woman  &  child  for  miles  around." 

The  New  Salem  legend  emphasizes 
Lincoln's  unique  personal  qualities — 
his  fabled  congeniality  and  good  hu- 
mor, his  native  intelligence,  and  his  per- 
severance. Yet  Lincoln's  intense 
personal  relationships  and  numerous 


personal  debts  in  New  Salem  reflect 
penetrating  social  realities  as  well.  New 
Salem  was  part  of  a  pioneer  society  that 
emphasized  barter,  labor  exchange,  and 
personal  reciprocity  within  a  family  set- 
ting. Although  ostensibly  on  his  own 
for  the  first  time,  in  New  Salem  Lincoln 
remained  firmly  enmeshed  within  a 
family  economy.  New  Salem's  rudimen- 
tary stage  of  social  development  fos- 
tered— indeed  demanded — personal 
relationships  founded  on  trust,  sharing, 
and  reciprocity.  This  is  exactly  what 
New  Salem's  pioneers  remembered 
about  Lincoln — and  what  he  remem- 
bered about  New  Salem. 

The  New  Salem  legend  is  replete 
with  anecdotes  that  emphasize  ex- 
change, sharing,  and  generosity.  Lin- 
coln's neighbors  gladly  lent  him  books, 
a  horse,  or  a  saddle  when  he  needed 
one.  "There  are  many  tales  told  of 
homely  service  rendered  him,"  accord- 
ing to  early  Lincoln  biographer  Ida 
Tarbell.  "There  was  not  one  of  them 
who  did  not  gladly  'put  on  a  plate'  for 
Abe  Lincoln  when  he  appeared,  or 
would  not  darn  or  mend  for  him  when 
she  knew  he  needed  it."  And  Lincoln 
reciprocated.  "If  a  traveler  got  'stuck  in 
the  mud'  in  New  Salem's  one  street, 
Lincoln  was  there  to  help  pull  out  the 
wheel."  The  widows  praised  him  be- 
cause he  chopped  their  wood.  Tarbell 
observed  quite  correctly  that  "with  one 
and  all  he  was  at  home." 

Such  ready  reciprocity,  however, 
says  as  much  about  New  Salem — and 
Lincoln's  situation  in  the  community — 
as  it  does  about  the  young  man's  natu- 
ral generosity.  Subsistence  agriculture 
was  based  on  a  family  organization, 
which  made  it  difficult  for  anyone  to 
live  alone.  Before  the  twentieth  century, 
in  fact,  very  few  Americans  ever  lived 
alone.  Throughout  the  entire  nineteenth 
century,  the  proportion  of  single-mem- 
ber households  held  steady  at  less  than 
four  percent,  rising  only  during  the 
twentieth  century  and  particularly  in 
the  modern  era.  This  traditional  em- 
phasis on  families  rather  than  individu- 
als is  particularly  striking  in  early 
Sangamon  County.  Incredibly,  in  1830, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  13,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  only  two  resi- 
dents of  the  county  lived  alone. 

Most  single  people  who  had  left 
home  boarded  with  other  families.  Dur- 
ing the  nineteenth,  century,  boarding 
represented  a  predictable  and  accepted 
stage  in  the  life  cycle,  occurring  during 
young  adulthood,  in  the  interlude  be- 
tween leaving  one's  family  of  birth  and 
establishing  a  new  family  of  one's  own. 
Boarding  was  a  common  phenomenon. 
Before  the  Civil  War,  about  one-fifth  of 


all  American  families  took  in  boarders. 
In  a  subsistence  economy,  boarding  per- 
formed several  important  functions.  It 
allowed  young  adults  to  live  indepen- 
dently of  their  own  families  without 
having  to  take  on  the  considerable  bur- 
den and  expense  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  household. 

Finally,  boarding  performed  an  im- 
portant economic  function  in  a  subsis- 
tence economy.  In  the  absence  of  money, 
boarding  represented  a  kind  of  exchange 
or  barter,  in  which  young  workers  ex- 
changed their  labor  or  services  for  room 
and  board  in  established  households. 
For  this  reason,  many  young  men  and 
women  boarded  with  their  employers, 
accepting  part  or  all  of  their  wages  in 
kind. 

Lincoln  boarded  the  whole  six 
years  that  he  lived  in  New  Salem — from 
the  time  he  left  his  family  at  age  22  until 
his  marriage  at  age  33,  Lincoln  never 
lived  alone.  Like  many  young  men  of 
this  period,  he  started  out  living  and 
sleeping  where  he  worked,  in  Offutt's 
store.  Lincoln's  fellow  clerk,  William 
Greene,  recalled  that  they  both  slept 
among  the  crates  and  barrels  in  Offutt's 
back  storeroom.  They  "slept  on  the  same 
cott  &  when  one  turned  over  the  other 
had  to  do  likewise."  Meanwhile,  Lin- 
coln ate  or  "boarded"  (the  term  referred 
to  a  table  top)  at  the  RutledgeTavern  or 
with  local  families.  Offutt  paid  Lincoln 
$15  a  month,  and  Lincoln  spent  $1  a 
week  on  board.  Boarding  Lincoln  was 
therefore  a  good  way  for  families  to 
obtain  a  little  cash  in  this  subsistence 
economy.  After  Offutt's  store  closed, 
Lincoln  lived  and  boarded  with  other 
families  in  New  Salem,  including  the 
village's  two  founders,  James  Rutledge 
and  John  Camron. 

The  neighbors  seem  to  have  taken 
turns  boarding  Lincoln,  because  he  rou- 
tinely visited  families  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  weeks  on  end.  As  a  typical 
settler  reminisced,  Lincoln  "stayed  at 
our  house  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time." 
When  Lincoln  was  unemployed  or 
"idle,"  friends  would  take  him  in  to 
help  with  the  harvest  or  some  other 
chore.  Lincoln  could  chop  wood  or 
thresh  wheat — and  later  read  a  news- 
paper or  write  a  legal  document — to 
earn  his  keep.  As  farmer  James  Short 
remembered  the  arrangement,  "Fre- 
quently when  Mr  L  was  at  my  house  he 
would  help  me  gather  corn." 

Boarding  proved  advantageous  for 
Lincoln,  as  for  most  young  adults.  It 
allowed  him  to  settle  down  and  settle  in 
quickly  after  arriving  as  a  stranger  in 
New  Salem.  It  brought  him  into  close 
contact  with  the  two  founding  families 
of  the  village — under  the  wing,  so  to 
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A  portion  of  the  reconstructed  Main  Street,  New  Salem,  showing  Samuel  Hills' s  residence,  the 
Hill-McNeil  store,  the  Lincoln-Berry  store,  and  Peter  Lukins's  house. 


speak,  of  the  Rutledge  and  Camron  fami- 
lies. Yet  it  allowed  him  to  leave  New 
Salem  when  he  was  ready  to  do  so,  with 
few  personal  entanglements  to  hold  him 
back.  Eventually,  this  allowed  Lincoln 
to  move  to  Springfield,  settle  down 
quickly,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 

•  the  leading  families  of  that  community. 
Although  legally  an  adult,  until  his  mar- 
riage in  1842,  Lincoln  lived  as  a  boarder 
and  thus  remained  dependent  on  a  se- 
ries of  surrogate  families.  As  historians 
John  Modell  and  Tamara  Hareven  con- 
cluded, boarding  represented  "a  regu- 
lar and  long-term  alternative  to  the 
nuclear  or  extended  family." 

The  intermediate  status  of  board- 
ing blurred  the  boundary  between  child- 
hood and  adulthood,  and  in  New  Salem 
men  of  any  age  remained  "boys"  as 
long  as  they  boarded  or  apprenticed. 
One  pioneer  remembered  the  region 
around  New  Salem  hosting  "The  Clary 
Grove  boys,  the  Island  Grove  boys,  the 
Sangamon  River  boys  and  the  Sand 
Ridge  boys,  each  designated  by  the  part 
of  the  country  from  which  they  came." 
Boarding  also  obscured  the  distinction 
between  family  and  community.  Lin- 
coln himself  conflated  the  two  by  ha- 
bitually referring  to  the  older  men  as 
"Uncle"  and  the  older  women  as  "Aunt." 
James  Short,  for  example,  was  "Uncle 
Jimmy,"  and  Hannah  Armstrong  be- 
came "Aunt  Hannah." 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
prolonged  period  of  young  adulthood, 
frequently  spent  as  a  boarder  or  an  ap- 

j  prentice,  was  a  regular  and  familiar  pe- 
riod of  life.  Lincoln's  six  years  of  board- 
ing in  New  Salem  helped  him  bridge 
the  substantial  gap  between  his  father's 
farm  and  the  urban  environment  he 


would  later  encounter  in  Springfield. 
As  a  result,  the  Lincoln  legend  bristles 
with  references  to  the  many  important, 
personal  debts  he  accumulated  during 
his  brief  sojourn  in  New  Salem. 

In  this  prolonged  and  unsettled 
period  of  youth,  Lincoln  had  plenty  of 
company.  Most  frontiers  in  American 
history  have  experienced  both  a  skewed 
age  distribution,  attracting  younger  set- 
tlers, and  an  unbalanced  sex  ratio,  at- 
tracting more  men  than  women.  His- 
torical demographer  Jack  Eblen 
discovered  a  preponderance  of  young 
people  in  their  20s  and  30s  settling  the 
western  frontier  and  a  sex  ratio  of  150 
men  for  every  100  women.  Eblen  con- 
cluded, "It  seems  clear  that  single  men 
over  forty  tended  to  stay  home,  while 
those  between  twenty  and  forty  sought 
out  the  frontier."  In  1840,  almost  one- 
half  of  all  adults  living  in  Sangamon 
County  were  in  their  twenties.  Further, 
men  far  outnumbered  women,  by  an 
imposing  24  percent,  which  was  typical 
of  western  settlements. 

Both  the  skewed  age  distribution 
and  the  unbalanced  sex  ratio  made  an 
important  impact  on  the  region's  social 
and  demographic  character,  as  well  as 
on  Lincoln's  personal  and  professional 
development.  First,  men  outnumbered 
women  by  nearly  one-quarter.  This 
meant  that  one  in  every  five  men  in 
Sangamon  County  was  not  married  and, 
more  important,  had  little  immediate 
prospect  of  finding  a  wife.  Throughout 
Sangamon  County,  more  than  six  hun- 
dred men,  70  percent  of  them  in  their 
twenties  and  thirties,  had  to  remain 
single  indefinitely  for  the  lack  of  a  mar- 
riage partner.  Contemporaries  under- 
standably bemoaned  the  scarcity  of 


marriage-age  women  in  the  region.  In 
1832,  for  example,  the  Springfield  Jour- 
nal cautioned  that  "Our  present  stock  of 
girls  seem  in  a  fair  way  of  'being  used 
up,'  soon."  The  unbalanced  sex  ratio 
encouraged  later  marriages  among  men 
but  earlier  matches  among  women. 

Single  women  remained  scarce  well 
into  the  1840s.  As  late  as  1845,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Springfield  Register  declared 
that  "Indeed,  we  believe,  there  are  but 
twelve  (we  have  not  counted  them)mar- 
riageable  females  now  in  thiscity,  which 
has  a  population  of  4000  inhabitants; 
and,  if  we  are  not  in  error,  eleven  of 
these  are  engaged!"  The  problem  was 
simply  that  "the  girls  all  get  married  a 
few  months  after  they  get  here."  Imply- 
ing that  most  eligible  husbands  were 
getting  along  in  years,  the  Register  com- 
plained that  "some  whiskered  gentle- 
man comes  along  and  whisks  her  off 
before  you  know  it;  and  the  next  thing 
you  hear  of  her  she  is  milking  her  own 
cows,  churning  her  own  butter,  and 
perhaps,  nursing  her  own  babies!" 

Most  young  men  simply  had  to 
bide  their  time  until  a  career,  a  home, 
and  a  wife  all  came  their  way.  Lincoln, 
like  other  men,  had  to  wait  patiently  for 
all  three  until  his  late  twenties  and  early 
thirties.  By  modern  standards,  Lincoln 
came  late  in  life  to  his  profession,  at  age 
27.  During  his  lifetime,  however,  men 
typically  took  their  time  in  choosing 
careers. 

During  six  years  in  New  Salem, 
Lincoln  practiced  many  occupations  to 
make  ends  meet  and  to  make  up  his 
own  mind.  He  worked  as  hog  butcher, 
flatboatman,  storekeeper,  miller,  post- 
master, surveyor,  legislator,  and  finally 
lawyer.  As  historian  Burton  Bledstein 
has  pointed  out,  "Career  patterns  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  were  still  un- 
certain as  men  jumped  from  profession 
to  profession."  Rather  than  represent- 
ing aimless  indecision,  according  to 
Bledstein,  "Such  a  system  encouraged 
young  men,  however  unprepossessing 
but  alert,  to  try  their  hands  at  different 
trades."  Prolonged  youth  and  occupa- 
tional fluidity  combined  to  produce 
what  Joseph  Kett  described  as  "a  cer- 
tain amount  of  stumbling  about  before 
one  was  settled  in  a  calling." 

Such  experimentation — "stum- 
bling about" — was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  social  fluidity  that  was  drawing  so 
many  farmboys  into  the  burgeoning 
urban  professions.  Young  men  could 
tread  several  paths  before  deciding 
which  one  to  pursue.  As  Kett  put  it, 
young  men  could  now  "switch  from 
occupations  to  professions,"  which  is 
exactly  what  Lincoln  now  decided  to 
do.  During  his  first  term  in  the  legisla- 
ture, Lincoln  roomed  with  John  Todd 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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Lincoln's  Sojourn  in  New  Salem 

(continued  from  page  7) 
Stuart,  who  encouraged  him  to  study 
law.  Lincoln  borrowed  some  law  books 
and  studied  them  in  his  spare  time. 
After  two  years,  he  earned  his  law  li- 
cense and  joined  the  county's  occupa- 
tional elite,  the  two  percent  of  adult 
men  who  practiced  professions. 

Lincoln's  personal  success  was  pro- 
pitious, because  New  Salem  was  on  the 
verge  of  failure.  Throughout  its  history 
the  village  had  engaged,  by  necessity, 
in  the  kind  of  "urban  rivalry"  that  pit- 
ted towns  and  cities  throughout  the  Mid- 
west in  a  continuous  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. All  along,  New  Salem  had 
competed  for  settlers,  trade,  investment, 
and  improvements  with  other  towns  in 
central  Illinois,  particularly  Springfield, 
Jacksonville,  and  Peoria.  During  the 
1830s,  New  Salem  waged  four  such 
struggles,  in  all  of  which  Lincoln  played 
a  prominent  role. 

First,  the  villagers  hoped  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Sangamon  River  was 
navigable  for  steamboats.  This  hope 
soared  but  then  plummeted  in  1832 
when  the  steamboat  Talisman  encoun- 
tered low  water  and,  with  Lincoln  at  the 
helm,  made  a  desperate  retreat 
downriver.  Second,  the  villagers  pro- 
posed improving  the  Sangamon  for 
steamboat  navigation.  Lincoln's  first 
election  campaign  in  1832  featured  this 
proposal.  But  when  the  prospects  for 
improving  the  Sangamon  dimmed,  New 
Salem's  growth  peaked,  around  1833, 
and  then  waned.  By  1836,  the  village 
had  declined  so  much  that  it  lost  its 
coveted  post  office. 

Thereafter,  New  Salem  competed 
not  for  urban  growth  so  much  as  sur- 
vival. In  the  mid-1830s,  Springfield 
waged  a  long  campaign  to  replace 
Vandalia  as  the  state  capital.  During 
this  third  struggle,  New  Salem  threw  in 
its  lot  with  Springfield  and  hoped  to 
win  the  capital — and  a  corresponding 
economic  boost — for  the  Sangamon 


Country.  New  Salem  therefore  sup- 
ported Springfield  in  its  rivalry  with 
Jacksonville  and  Peoria.  When  Illinois 
held  a  referendum  in  1834,  New  Salem's 
voters  backed  Springfield.  Three  years 
later,  Springfield  won 
this  long  legislative 
battle,  in  which  Lincoln 
figured  prominently. 
Springfield's  victory  as- 
sured it  own  future.  But 
this  emerging  city  now 
threatened  the  growth  of 
smaller  towns  and  vil- 
lages nearby. 

New  Salem  had  to 
fight  one  last  battle  for 
survival.  For  years,  Sang- 
amon County's  small- 
town and  rural  residents 
had  proposed  dividing 
the  county  into  several 
smaller  ones.  In  1839,  the 
northwest  corner  of 
Sangamon  County  became  Menard 
County,  and  New  Salem  now  cam- 
paigned to  become  the  Menard  County 
seat.  Its  main  rival  was  a  new  town, 
Petersburg.  Petersburg  lay  on  the 
Sangamon  River  only  two  miles  down- 
stream from  New  Salem  but  was  much 
more  accessible  than  the  village  on  the 
bluff.  As  deputy  county  surveyor,  Lin- 
coln himself  surveyed  Petersburg  and, 
as  state  legislator,  sponsored  the  town's 
incorporation.  As  the  choice  of  a  new 
county  seat  approached,  a  legislative 
delegation  swept  through  the  area  ex- 
amining the  rival  townsites.  One  wit- 
ness remembered  the  entourage  arriv- 
ing in  New  Salem  with  "twenty-five  or 
thirty  men  on  horseback,  the  only  way 
men  traveled  then,  with  about  a  dozen 
dogs  following."  Despite  this  raucus 
visit,  Petersburg  won  out,  and  New  Sa- 
lem was  doomed.  One  by  one,  the  vil- 
lagers literally  picked  up  their  houses 
and  stores  and  carted  them  off  by  wa- 
gon the  two  miles  downstream  to  Pe- 
tersburg. By  1840,  a  mere  decade  after 
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its  founding,  New  Salem  simply  disap- 
peared. 

During  his  six  years  in  New  Salem, 
Lincoln  had  risen  from  flatboatman  and 
storekeeper  to  state  legislator  and  law- 
yer. Now  he  had  a  profes- 
sion, a  law  partner,  and 
many  friends  waiting  for 
him  in  Springfield.  If  still 
penniless,  he  was  no  longer 
strange,  uneducated,  nor 
friendless.  On  April  15, 
1837,  Lincoln  packed  his 
belongings  into  a  pair  of 
saddlebags  and  rode  a  bor- 
rowed horse  the  twenty 
miles  upriver  to  Spring- 
field, to  join  his  "old  friend" 
Stuart  in  a  new  career  in 
law  and  politics. 

He  rode  into  town  and 
headed  immediately  for  a 
general  store  to  buy  a  bed. 
The  storekeeper,  Joshua 
Speed,  told  Lincoln,  "I  have  a  large  room 
with  a  double  bed  up-stairs,  which  you 
are  very  welcome  to  share  with  me." 
Long  accustomed  to  boarding,  Lincoln 
carried  his  saddle-bags  upstairs  and  set 
them  on  the  floor.  He  climbed  back  down 
and  announced,  "Well,  Speed,  I  am 
moved!"  At  age  28,  after  six  formative 
years  in  New  Salem,  Lincoln  had  ar- 
rived in  Springfield.  As  Speed  observed 
nearly  a  half-century  later,  "Then  began 
with  him  the  real  battle  of  life." 

-«»-<«!jfcW^i^0W»**«==a.« 

Kenneth  J.  Winkle  is  a  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln.  His 
book,  The  Politics  of  Community: 
Migration  and  Politics  in  Antebellum 
Ohio,  won  the  Sharlin  Award  of  the  Social 
Science  History  Association  as  the  best  social 
science  history  book  ofl  989.  He  is  currently 
completing  a  book  on  Abraham  Lincoln's 
years  in  New  Salem  and  Springfield. 
Professor  Winkle  presented  a  paper  on 
"Abraham  Lincoln:  Self-Made  Man"  at  last 
year's  Abraham  Lincoln  Symposium  in 
Springfield. 
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New  Salem  descendants  gather  for  first  time 

By  ANN  GORMAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

Published  Sunday,  July  09,  2006 

PETERSBURG  -  Family  members  meeting  for  the  first  time  Saturday  at 
Lincoln's  New  Salem  State  Historic  Site  greeted  each  other  with  hugs  and 
handshakes,  swapped  stories  and  exchanged  e-mail  addresses,  promising  to 
stay  in  touch. 

Pam  Welch  Williams  of  Springfield  joined  dozens  of  her  relatives  outside 
the  Rutledge  Tavern  in  the  reconstructed  log  village. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  cousins  here,"  she  said. 

Welch  Williams  was  among  hundreds  of  people,  young  and  old,  who 
attended  the  Reunion  of  Direct  Descendants  of  the  New  Salem  Community, 
part  of  a  yearlong  celebration  of  the  175th  anniversary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  arrival  at  New  Salem  by  flatboat  in  1831 . 

Lincoln  later  returned  to  the  tiny  town  to  clerk  at  Denton  Offutt's  store.  He 
stayed  for  nearly  six  years,  working  as  a  postmaster,  storekeeper  and 
deputy  surveyor.  He  also  served  as  a  captain  in  the  31st  Regiment  of  the 
Illinois  Militia  and  was  elected  to  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives 
before  moving  to  Springfield  in  1837  to  practice  law. 

Among  those  families  who  took  part  in  the  reunion  were  the  Clarys, 
Herndons,  Pantiers,  Johnstons,  Trents,  Armstrongs,  Gulihurs,  Clarks, 
Fergusons  and  others.  Some  sported  "Lincoln's  Landing"  commemorative  T- 
shirts,  and  many  brought  extensive  family  records. 

Welch  Williams'  family  ties  extend  to  James  McGrady  Rutledge,  a  nephew 
to  James  Rutledge  -  who  laid  out  New  Salem  with  John  Camron  in  1828  - 
and  a  cousin  to  Ann  Rutledge,  said  to  be  Lincoln's  sweetheart. 

Jeanne  Wunderle  of  Mason  City  believes  the  Lincoln-Rutledge  love  story  is 
true. 

"There's  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  based  on  oral  and  written  (family 
history),"  Wunderle  said.  "My  great-grandfather  Harve  Rutledge  knew  first- 
hand what  the  family  had  experienced." 

Doris  Hamel  of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  made  "a  big  effort"  to  get  her  family 
to  Saturday's  event.  Some  came  from  Minnesota,  Iowa,  South  Dakota  and 
Chicago. 

"This  means  a  great  deal  to  me,"  she  said,  as  the  large  group  gathered  on 
the  porch  of  the  rebuilt  Second  Berry-Lincoln  Store. 

Hamel's  family  descends  from  William  "Sticky  Bill"  Greene  and  Bowling  and 
Nancy  Green,  all  friends  of  Lincoln.  Greene  also  sold  the  building  and 
goods  to  Lincoln  and  William  Berry,  whose  first  store  had  "winked  out." 
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"I'm  thinking  not  just  about  today,  but  about  my  children  and  grandchildren 
being  able  to  someday  tell  their  children  about  this  special  event,"  Hamel 
said. 

Thad  Hill  of  Houston  said  he'd  been  meaning  for  years  to  visit  the  pioneer 
home  of  his  ancestors,  Sam  and  Parthena  Nance  Hill. 

"It's  fun  to  reconnect,"  he  said.  "It's  your  family  -  it's  where  you  came  from. 
It's  especially  neat  that  all  of  this  has  been  so  well  preserved." 

Kelly  Lukins  of  Falls  Church,  Va.,  last  visited  the  historic  site  in  1978. 

"It  was  time  to  come  back,"  said  the  descendant  of  Jesse  Lukins,  brother  of 
New  Salem  settler  and  Petersburg  co-founder,  Peter  Lukins. 

Event  chairwoman  Barb  Archer  and  others  spent  the  past  year  organizing 
the  reunion  activities,  which  included  a  barbecue  and  entertainment. 

"I'm  thrilled  that  so  many  people  from  all  over  the  country  came,"  Archer 
said,  estimating  that  500  descendants  from  25  states  attended. 

Site  manager  David  Hedrick  noted  that  more  than  100  volunteers  offered  to 
portray  the  villagers,  dressing  in  period  clothing  and  demonstrating  chair 
caning,  hearth  cooking,  distilling,  quilting,  broom  making,  blacksmithing, 
basket  weaving  and  other  chores,  crafts  and  trades  of  the  early  1800s. 

"When  they  heard  you  were  coming,  they  wanted  to  be  here,"  Hedrick  told 
the  visitors. 

Archaeologist  Robert  Mazrim,  who  conducted  tours  and  recorded  oral 
family  histories,  called  it  "a  fascinating  day." 

"As  we  get  further  away  (from  the  1830s),  we  need  to  get  what's  left  of 
these  stories,"  Mazrim  said,  relating  that  he'd  met  the  descendant  of  a 
slave  who'd  apparently  worked  for  the  Offutt  family's  plantation  in 
Kentucky  and  had  assumed  the  Offutt  name. 

"It  was  a  real  treat  to  meet  him,"  Mazrim  said. 

Omer  and  Wanda  Horton  of  Oswego  trace  their  roots  to  the  Hanks  family, 
which  included  Nancy  Hanks,  Lincoln's  mother. 

Omer  Horton,  who  camped  in  a  tent  at  New  Salem  41  years  ago,  considers 
it  an  honor  to  be  connected  to  Lincoln. 

"I  hadn't  really  followed  up  on  it,  but  in  old  age,  I  think  it's  time  to  start 
connecting,"  he  said,  noting  that  he'd  recently  visited  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Presidential  Library  and  Museum. 

"It's  definitely  worth  a  return  visit,"  Horton  said.  "I  couldn't  possibly  grasp  it 
all  in  one  day." 

Lynda  Suisse-Smith  of  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  who  "can't  get  enough  of  Lincoln," 
said  her  lineage  stretches  back  to  his  grandparents,  making  her  a  distant 
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cousin  of  Abe's. 

"This  is  my  favorite  site,"  Suisse-Smith  said  of  New  Salem. 

She's  visited  most  Lincoln  landmarks  and  is  writing  a  book,  "Of  Rustic 
Eloquence,"  about  Lincoln  and  the  people  he  knew. 

Historian  Richard  Taylor  of  the  Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Agency 
explained  how  the  village,  which  existed  just  over  a  decade,  was 
reconstructed  in  the  1930s  thanks  to  the  perseverance  of  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  Association  and  the  Lincoln  League,  with  help  from  William 
Randolph  Hearst  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

New  Salem,  which  sits  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Sangamon  River,  was 
designed  "not  as  a  museum  of  pioneer  architecture,"  but  as  a  town  that 
"reflected  the  recollections  of  the  former  villagers,"  Taylor  said. 

The  Bales  were  the  last  property  owners  in  New  Salem.  Descendant  Sharon 
Bale  of  Easton  found  Saturday's  presentation  "very  meaningful." 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  expect.  It  was  quite  interesting,  and  it  made  you 
stop  and  think  of  what  life  was  like  back  then,"  she  said,  adding  that  about 
90  Bales  would  be  gathering  this  weekend  for  a  family  reunion. 

By  day's  end,  Juanita  Woelfle  of  Seattle  and  her  daughter,  Catherine 
Napolitano  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were  "exhausted,  but  having  a  fabulous  time." 

"It's  been  very  emotional,"  said  Woelfle,  whose  husband  is  a  descendant  of 
Dr.  Francis  Regnier. 

Hedrick  encouraged  the  families  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  New  Salem 
Lincoln  League. 

"The  site  is  about  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  each  house  represents  a  family,"  he 
said.  "The  story  of  New  Salem  will  never  be  totally  clear,  but  our  job  is  to 
try  to  represent  what  is  true  and  accurate.  We  want  to  hear  your  stories." 

Lincoln's  New  Salem  State  Historic  Site,  administered  by  the  Illinois  Historic 
Preservation  Agency,  is  about  two  miles  south  of  Petersburg  and  20  miles 
northwest  of  Springfield  on  Illinois  97.  It  is  open  daily  for  free  public  tours. 

Ann  Gorman  can  be  reached  through  the  metro  desk  at  788-1519. 

Print  Story    |    Close  Window 
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THE     LINCOLN      MYTHOLOGY. 

The    Period    til    Character    1  ormutlon    anil 
Doubtful  .stories. 

Early  in  1SU)  the  Lincoln  family  moved  to 
Illinois,  and  lata  in  ls<4  Abraham  was  chosen 
•i  member  of  the  legislature.  In  the  five 
years  intervening  are  located  nearly  all  the 
romantic  scenes  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  early 
life.  This  was  the  mythical  period,  a  period 
through  which  every  hero  must  pass.  It  is 
the  period  around  which  cluster  all  the  float- 
ing myths  and  legends,  all  the  stories  of  per- 
sonal prowess  and  strength;  building  boats, 
splitting  rails,  serving  against  the.  Indians. 
wrestling,  fighting,  trying  lirst  one  business 
and  then  another,  failing  to  some  extent  in 
nil.  «nd  most  lamentably  in  many.  In  short, 
this  was  the  period  of  Lincoln's  life  which 
may  be  called  chaos. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  men  associated  with  Lincoln 
during  this  time,  and  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  it,  have  become  eminent 
Early  in  lbol,  during  the  winter  of  deep 
snow,  Lincoln  became  a  clerk  for  one  Denton 
( )ffut,  ut  New  Salem,  on  the  Sangamon  river. 
'  Ml'ut  failed  and  Lincoln  was  thrown  out  of 
employment.  About  the  same  time  Lincoln 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  improvement  in 
boats.  He  whittled  out  a  model  with  his 
own  hand  and  secured  a  patent  therefor  in 
the  patent  office  at  Washington.  No  further 
umj  was  ever  made  of  it.  He  made  a  trip  to 
New  Orleans  with  his  cousin  John  Hanks, 
and  there  for  the  first  time  he  took  close  ob- 
servations of  slavery  and  conceived  an  in 
tense  dislike  to  it.  lie  walked  home  from 
St.  Louis  and  resumed  the  routine  of  trying 
to  find  his  true  vocation.  At  one  time  he 
erved  as  clerk,  at  another  as  storekeeper, 
was  active  in  the  rude  sports  of  the  time  and 
gradually  came  to  be  a  sort  of  oracle  in  de- 
ciding neighborhood  disputes.  Atone  time 
he  was  put  up  to  wrestle  against  the  cham- 
pion of  another  neighborhood,  at  another  he 
conquered  in  singlo  hand  combat  a  bully  who 
had  come  to  the  neighborhood  to  whip  him. 
At  another  time  he  took  a  very  active  part 
in  debates  concerning  the  improvement  ol 
the  Sangamon  river,  and  at  still  another  he 
was  famous  for  months  as  a  furious  and 
talkative  Whig.  In  1832  he  enlisted  to  fight 
I  lie  >Sac  Indians,  commanded  by  the  famou.. 
Black  Hawk,  and  was  chosen  a  cap 
tain  of  his  company.  Ho  and  his  men  made 
this  campaign  a  sort  of  holiday.  He  was  not 
engaged  in  actual  battle  with  the  Indians  ut 
any  time,  was  mustered  out  as  captain  when 
the  term  of  his  company  had  expired  and 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  volunteer  spy 
battalion,  served  till  the  troops  were  all  dis- 
eharged  and  then  walked  home.  Again  bo 
became  storekeeper,  then  for  a  short  time 
was  postmaster  of  Salem,  then  a  candidate 
lor  the  legislature,  and  was  beaten  for  tho 
only  time  that  he  was  defeated  in  a  contest 
before  the  public;  but  it  was  noted  as  a  re- 
markable fact  that  in  his  own  precinct  of 
New  Salem  he  received  277  votes  against 
•';  for  the  opposing  candidate,  and  from 
that  time  the  politicians  looked  on  him  as  a 
coming  power  in  the  county.  Ho  bought 
a  store,  sold  it,  took  a  note  for  the  value,  ex- 
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pec  ting  with  it  to  pay  the  uote  ho  hud  given 
for  tho  6tore.  His  debtor  failed  and  ab- 
ounded, and  this  left  him  poor  and  struggling 
with  debt  for  many  years.  He  became  tho 
deputy  of  John  Calhouu,  surveyor  of  Sanga- 
ilion  county,  and  served  some  months  hi  that 
capacity;  and  hero  begins  that  scries  of  re- 
markable coincidences  in  tho  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  tho  men  lie  was  associated  with 
at  that  time.  This  Calhoun  was  afterwards 
Ibe  noted  "Candle  Box'' Calhoun,  secretary 
of  the  territory  of  Kansas,  who  gained  an 
unenviable  notoriety  in  supporting  the  bogus 
legislature.  It  is  also  alleged  that  Lincoln 
was  mustered  into  the  military  service  by 
.icirerson  Davis,  but  this  is  not  proven.  It  i- 
certain,  however,  that  ho  was  mustered  out 
of  the  service  by  Robert  Anderson,  after- 
wards commander  of  Fort  Sumter  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  war.  About  this  time  a  Iso 
he  met  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  was  to  be 
Ins  life  timo  rival;  Col.  Hardin,  who  was 
afterward  to  bu  noted  in  tho  Mexican  war: 
likewise  Messrs.  Logan,  Brown  and  Stuart, 
mid  others  who  attained  national  fame.  He 
was  also  opposed  in  one  legislative  election  to 
Peter  Cartwright,  the  celebrated  pioneer 
preacher,  and  defeated  that  gentleman  for 
congress  in  1840.  At  the  August  election  of 
1834  he  was  chosen  to  the  legislature,  receiv- 
ing more  votes  than  any  other  candidate  of 
either  party.  In  isji;  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  legislature  and  took  part  in  that  remarka- 
ble campaign  of  inflation,  speculation,  collapse 
and  temporary  devices  to  ward  off  bank- 
ruptcy which  all  the  western  .states  passed 
tlu'ough  at  that  time,  and  hi  this  session  it 
was  that  Lincoln  first  appeared  upon  record 
as  on  anti-slavery  man,  joining  with  Mr. 
Daniel  Stone  in  a  protest  against  certain  res- 
olutions of  the  assembly,  at  the  same  time 

expressing  his  belief  that  "the  promulgation 
of  abolition  utterances  tends  rather  to  in- 
crease than  to  abate  the  evils  of  slavery." 
Lincoln  remained  a  member  of  the  legislature 
by  successive  re-elections  from  lsii  to  1842, 
the  capital  most  of  that  time  being  in  Van- 
dalia. It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  parenthetic- 
ally, the*  the  peculiar  mixture  of  the  popula- 
tion of* Illinois  and  the  growing  state  of  its 
civilization  at  that  time  are  well  illustrated 
b\  tinj  names  borne  by  many  (owns  hi  the 
state — Pekin,  Moscow,  Havana,  Springfield, 
Vandalia,  Paradise  and  Naples,  for  instance. 
Of  the  selection  of  the  name  of  Vandalia 
the  following  account  is  given,  and  whether 
true  or  false,  it  fairly  illustrates  the  stage  of 
mental  progress.  When  the  pioneers  met  to 
layoff  the  town  and  chop  the  timber  from 
the  principal  streets,  looking  forward  even 
then  with  tho  hope  that  it  should  be  the  per- 
manent state  capital,  an  animated  discussion 
arose  as  to  giving  it  a  sufficiently  high  sound- 
ing name.  Appealing  to  the  oidy  scholar 
who  was  present,  the  pioneers  were  informed 
that  it  would  be  most  appropriate  to  name 
the  future  city  after  some  tribe  of  Indians, 
and,  added  the  scholar,  "I  have  read  of  a 
very  ancient  tribe  of  savages  named  the  Van- 
dals, who  movtd  south  through  this  country 
and  conquered  Home."  Accordingly  the 
name  Vandal  was  accepted  as  locally  appro- 
priate, and  the  name  of  the  town  was  thence- 
forth Vandalia. 
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Branch  came  prowling  a  few  days  after  Pulgo  | 
couldn't  help  saying,  although  he  was  a  bit  I 
bhy  of  Phil  by  that  time,  that  ho  never  saw  a 
Die  r  picture  than  the  middle  sister  of  the 
(ivo,  so  plump,  and  fresh,  and  bparlding.  with 
her  low  necked  frock  and  short  fcleevcs.  Sun- 
day evening  he  dropped  hi  after  tea,  having 
mentioned  to  the  widow,  at  afternoon  moetr 
lug,  that  he  intended  to  do  so.  and 
there  were  the  wholo  live  in  a  row,  all  in 
low  necks  and  fchort  sloc-ves.  That  seemed 
to  set  Pidgo  to  reflecting  hard,  and  the  uj<shot 
ol  it  was,  he  never  went  near  the  Widow 
Branch's  again.  He  was  talked  to  u  good 
deal  about  it,  but  you  could  get  nothing  out 
of  him  except  that  there  was  altogether  too 
much  want  <>t  dissimilarity  in  the  Branch 
family,  and  he  couldn't  see  the  utdity  oi  a  lot 
Of  m  iters  l>eing  so  inianunou.-,.  You  see,  Job," 
concluded  Mr  Lincoln,  "the  more  he  saw  of 
'em  the  more  ho  couldn't  tell  one  from 
'another." 
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LINC0J1   IN  EARLY  DAYS 

Old  Resident  Recalls  Tliat  Lincoln  Led 

Troops  Over  Site  of  Oquawka 

to  Fight  Indiana. 

An  old  resident  recalls  the  fact  that 
when  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  young  man, 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  he  passed  the  present  site  of 
Oquawka,  111.,  on  his  way  north  to  the 
vicinity  of  Rock  Isand.  It  is  also  re- 
called  that  for  his  services  in  this  war 
Lincoln  received  a  grant  of  160  acres 
of  Iowa  land,  located  in  what  Is  now 
Crawford  county,  about  fifty  miles 
northeast  of  Council  Bluffs.  The  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  Lincoln's 
visit  to  Council  Bluffs  in  the  "fifties- 
mentions  this  Crawford  county  land: 

"It  was  during  this  visit  to  Council 
Bluffs  that  his  friends  learned  that  he 
really  owned  a  grant  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  Iowa  land,  located 
in  Crawford  county.  It  was  his  by 
right  of  the  U.  S.  warrant  he  held  for 
his  services  as  captain  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore. 

"Carefully  taking  the  old  parchment 
from  its  newspaper  wrapping  Lincoln 


showed    the    warrant    to    seme    of    his 
friends. 

"Why  didn't  you  enter  this  years  and 
years  ago  in  the  Danville  Land  Dis- 
trict as  Judge  Davis  did?"  he  was 
asked,  Judge  Davis  being  a  neighbor 
and  friend  of  those  present. 

"I  know  you  are  right  about  this  as 
a  business  proposition,"  sadly  answer- 
ed Lincoln,  "but  Davis  always  knew 
how  to  make  money  and  I  never  did. 
I  was  so  poor  that  I  was  afraid  I 
could  not  pay  the  taxes  on  the  land  if 
I  got  it.  So  I  put  it  in  my  discharge 
papers  and  some  other  little  souvenirs 
in  Bob  Irvin's  bank  vault  where  it  has 
been  until  Hatch  and  I  started  on  our 
junketing  trip  through  Kansas,  when  I 
got  it  and  put  it  in  my  pocket  think- 
ing that  I  would  like  to  have  160  acres 
of  free  land  in  Iowa  or  Kansas." 

"Then  with  his  usual  frankness  he 
added  the  sentimental  reason  that  was 
to  him  the  strongest,  'When  in  after 
years  my  little  Bob  and  Tad  came,  a 
great  desire  sprang  up  that  1 
might  give  the  boys  the  warrant  that 
they  might  always  remember  that  their 
|  father   was   a   soldier.." 
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THE  FIRST  MEETING  OF  A  FUTURE 
PRESIDENT  AND  GOVERNOR 

Lincoln  was  a  marked  and  a  peculiar 
young  man.  People  talked  about  him. 
His  studious  habits,  his  greed  for  infor- 
mation, his  thorough  mastery  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  every  new  position  in  which 
he  was  placed,  his  intelligence  torching 
all  matters  of  public  concern,  his  un- 
wearying good-nature,  his  skill  in  tell- 
ing a  story,  his  great  athletic  power,  his 
quaint,  odd  ways,  his  uncouth  appearance 
all  tended  to  bring  him  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  dull  mediocrity  by  which  he 
was  surrounded.  Denton  Offutt,  his  old 
employer  at  the  store,  said,  after  having 
had  a  conversation  with  Lincoln,  that  the 
young  man  "had  talent  enough  in  him 
to  make  a  President."  In  every  circle 
in  which  he  found  himself,  whether  re- 
fined or  coarse,  he  was  always  the  center 
of  attraction. 

William  G.  Greene  says  that  when  he 
(Greene)  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
College,  he  brought  home  with  him,  on  a 
vacation,  Richard  Yates,  afterwards  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  some  other  boys, 
and,  in  order  to  entertain  them,  took 
them  up  to  see  Lincoln.  He  found  him 
in  his  usual  position  and  at  his  usual  oc- 
cupation. He  was  flat  on  his  back,  on  a 
cellar  door,  reading  a  newspaper.  This 
was  the  manner  in  which  a  president  of 
the  United  States  and  a  governor  of  Illi- 
nois became  acquainted  with  each  other. 
Mr.  Greene  says  that  Lincoln  then  re- 
peated the  whole  of  Burns,  and  was  a 
devoted  student  of  Shakespeare.  So  the 
rough  backwoodsman,  self-educated,  en- 
tertained the  college  boys,  and  was  in- 
vito! to  dine  with  them  on  bread  and 
milk.  How  he  managed  to  upset  his  bowl 
of  milk  is  not  a  matter  of  history,  but  the 
fact  that  he  did  so,  as  is  the  further  fact 
that  Green's  mother,  who  loved  Lincoln, 
tried  to  smooth  over  the  accident  and  to 
relieve  the  young  man's  embarrassment. 


LINCOLN'S    KNOWLEDGE    OF 
HUMAN  NATURE 

Once,  pleading  a  cause,  the  opposing 
lawyer  had  all  the  advantage  of  the  law 
in  the  case;  the  weather  was  warm,  and 
his  opponent,  as  was  admissible  in  fron- 
tier courts,  pulled  off  his  coat  and  vest 
as  he  grew  warm  in  the  argument. 

At  that  time,  shirts  with  buttons  be- 


hind were  unusual.     Lincoln  took  in  the 

situation   at   once.      Knowing   the    prej  - 

dices  of  the  primitive  people  against  so- 

al  ran1;,  arising,  he  said:  "Gentlemen  of 

the  jury,  having  justice  on  my  siuV.  1 
don't  think  vou  will  be  at  all  influence  I 
by  the  gentleman's  pretended  knowledge 
of  the  law,  when  you  s^e  he  does  not  even 
know  which  side  of  his  shirt  should  be 
in  front."  There  was  a  general  laugh, 
and  Lincoln's  case  was  won. 


Pen 

Sketches 

By   Rea   Redifer 

I  have  always  been  puzzled  by  the  enigmatic  young 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Consider  this:  in  just  six  years  he 
wandered  into  New  Salem,  111.,  "like  a  piece  of  driftwood 
on  the  river,"  as  he  said,  and  left  with  the  approbation  of 
the  town.  In  those  six  years  he  was,  by  turns,  a  store 
keeper,  a  town  loafer,  a  store  owner,  a  captain  of  the 
militia,  a  postmaster,  a  surveyor,  a  state  legislator,  and  he 
managed  to  pass  the  Illinois  bar  examination  with  less 
than  one  year  of  formal  education.  He  also  got  himself 
$536  in  debt  which  was  a  fortune  at  the  time. 

It  all  came  about  when  Lincoln,  his  step-brother  and 
cousin,  were  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans  when  they 
hung  their  flatboal  up  on  a  dam  at  a  little  cluster  of 
houses  called  New  Salem.  New  Salem  sat  on  a  bluff 
above  a  little  tributary  that  ran  to  the  Mississippi  Uiey 
called  the  Sangamon  River.  Denton  Offtut,  a  penny-coat 
speculator,  who  financed  the  expedition;  sized  New 
Salem  up  as  a  likely  place  to  set  up  a  little,  one-room 
store.  He  chose  Lincoln  to  —  more  or  less  —  run  the 
place.  Lincoln,  at  die  time,  was  21  years  old  and  his 
history  could  be  summed  up,  he  said,  as  "the  plain  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor."  It  was  his  first  trip  away  from 
home. 

Illinois,  in  1 832,  was  just  a  vast  stretch  of  prairie. 
Settlers  had  only  rcccnUy  pushed  the  Indians  off  their 
hunting  grounds  west  to  the  Mississippi  and  small 
clusters  of  houses  began  to  spring  up  along  the  rivers 
where  goods  could  be  floated  in.  If  the  rivers  proved 
navigable  to  the  "newfangled"  steamboats,  they  had  a 
future  —  if  not,  these  settlements  simply  "winked"  ouL 
The  possibilities  of  these  settlements  beckoned  to  a 
restless,  westward-seeking  population.  Lincoln  was  one 
among  these  aimless  wanderers. 

Now  mind,  when  we  speak  of  New  Salem,  we  are 
talking  about  a  meandering  wagon  road  that  wandered 
between  a  collection  of  one-room  log  houses.  Nothing 
much  ever  happed  there  except  that  weeds  grew  in  the 
summer  and  even  that  activity  ceased  during  the  dreary 
winters.  Mostly,  it  was  a  world  of  solitude,  silence  and 
distance  stirred  up  once  in  a  while  by  local  gossip  — 


imagination  and  ambition  rarely  reached  beyond  Individ"' ■  "took parucularTi6IFoTtal^ 


ual  appetite.  People  grew  corn,  raised  cows  and  pigs  and 
prairie  wolves  ranged  the  endless  fields.  Politics  was  the 
main  conversational  diversion  of  the  people.  An  in- 
formed concept  of  democracy  was  still  a  novelty  in  men's 
minds  and  it  was  this  innocence,  coupled  with  the 
absence  of  any  "class"  social  structure,  which  allowed  a 
stranger  to  walk  into  a  town  and  stand  on  the  simple 
merit  of  his  opinions.  In  a  way,  the  frontier  town  was  the 
only  truly  "democrat*"  social  concept  this  country  has 
ever  known. 

At  best  it  was  a  good  place  for  a  quizzical  young  man 
to  turn  over  a  few  basic  ideas  that  came  into  his  head, 
whittle  them  into  shape  until  the  logic  became  as  dense  as 
granite  and  then  burnish  the  cadence  of  their  utterances 
so  that  people  would  look  up  and  take  notice.  Word  got 
around  about  this  awkward,  comical  fellow  who  lounged 
around  the  public  gathering  in  New  Salem.  People  said 
that  when  young  Lincoln  got  his  teeth  into  an  idea,  he 
chewed  it  to  death.  It  made  him  a  formidable  man  on  a 
stump. 

Two  minor  but  crucial  incidents  happened  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  New  Salem.  One  was  his  legendary 
wrestling  match  with  Jack  Armstrong,  the  leader  of  the 
wild  Clary's  Grove  boys.  It  was  by  way  of  initiation  to 
any  young  man  on  the  frontier  and  Lincoln  supposedly 
fought  the  formidable  Armstrong  to  a  "draw"  thus 
gaining  the  respect  of  "the  boys"  in  a  way  they  could 
understand  and,  at  least,  a  tolerance  for  a  way  they 
couldn't.  This  led  directly  to  the  second  and  far  more 
important  incident  when  Lincoln  was  elected  captain  of 
the  militia  contingent  sent  out  from  New  Salem  to  fight 
the  Indians  during  the  Black  Hawk  War.  The  rabble  he 
led  that  summer  was  made  up  primarily  of  the  Clary's 
Grove  boys  —  "as  hard-a-looking  bunch  as  I  ever  laid 
eyes  on,"  one  observer  said  of  them. 

To  Lincoln,  his  election  as  captain  of  the 
militia  was  an  undrcamed-of  honor  —  he 
often  said  later  that  this  distinction  meant 
more  to  him  than  any  other  in  his  life.  At  any 
rate  it  was  pivotal,  for  that  summer  he  was 
thrown  among  a  whole  different  class  of 
people.  Most  of  the  other  officers  were  the 
"movers  and  shakers"  —  businessmen, 
lawyers  and  politicians  who  "ran  things"  — . 
and  even  if  Lincoln's  own  short  military 
career  was  a  travesty,  it  sparked  his  ambition. 
His  amiability  and  plain  common  sense  made 
him  very  popular  among  the  men,  and  his 
peculiar  homespun  sagacity  found  an 
appreciative  audience  gathered  around  the 
campfircs  on  those  summer  nights.  Many 
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fellow.  "Why  Abe,  yoijbughtto  try  trj 
out  of  your  life,"  they  told  him.  | 

Lincoln  returned  tqNew  Salem  a  ehMigedin 
found  that  distinction  ibrjebled  to!  him.  He  set  hihsWa, 
regimen  of  study  that  included  grammar,  arilhrnetic  ;!hd 
the  rudiments  of  frontier  law.  His  new-found  ambiticih  1 
tempted  him  into  speculation  and  almost  did  him  in.  He 
became  by  turns  a  businessman  (a  store  owner),  a 
borrower  (some  prettylshifty-footed  financing),  a  debtor 
(the  store  failed)  and  finally  all  of  his  chickens  came 
home  to  roost  when  his  worldly  possessions  were  put  up 
for  sale  at  public  auction.  A  friend  intervened  and  bought 
his  surveyor's  instruments  and  returned  them  to  him, 
which  fact  allowed  Lincoln  to  survive  in  New  Salem. 
Despite  all  this,  Lincoln's  personal  reputation  for- 
integrity  somehow  flourished  and  eventually  the  people 
of  New  Salem  elected  him  to  the  state  legislature.' 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1837,  when  the  little  village 
of  New  Salem  "winked"  out,  that  Lincoln  borrowed  a 
horse,  packed  his  six  years  of  worldly  possessions  in  a 
saddlebag  and  left  for  Springfield  to  begin  his  career  as  a 
lawyer. 

It  was  a  strange  saga  —  those  six  years  have  puzzled 
historians  ever  since.  Some  said  of  Lincoln  that  he  was  a 
coldly  calculating  man  who  learned  to  manipulate  men 
and  events  to  promote  himself.  Certainly  he  was  ambi- 
tious and,  to  a  degree,  calculating,  and  it  could  be  said  he 
was  shrewdly  beguiling  and  yet  a  larger  spirit  lingered  in 
the  memories  of  the  people  of  New  Salem  -L  they  always 
remembered  him  for  his  deep  humility  and  the  thousand 
simple  kindnesses  he  visited  on  them.  I  suspect  there  was 
a  little  truth  in  both  versions. 

Rea  Redifer  is  a  writer  and  artist  who  lives  in  Kenneit  \  < 
Square. 
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